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ACT I 


ScENE: The Vicarage, Wideleete, Gloucestershire. It 
is the Vicarage drawing-room to which you are 
introduced. It has nothing very distinctive about 
it: no colour scheme, no furmture of any particu- 
lar artistic or antiquarian merit. It is simply 
rather homely and full of chintz. In the back wall, 
on the right-hand side, is a window, which is also 
a door leading out into the garden. On its left 1s a 
door which leads into the hall. On its right, set 
slant-wise in the corner, is a bureau, at which the 
Vicar, the Rev. JoHN HEAp, ts composing his 
sermon. Being in the audience, you, of course, 
only get a back view of him at present. That view 
gives you the impression that lus shoulders are 
very bent, and that the hair that bulges wildly over 
the top of ws ears may fall out any minute and 
leave him completely bald. In the centre of the 
stage is a sofa, and to tts left, facing away from the 
desk, there is an arm-chair. In this ANN Heap ts 
sitting, with some tradesmen’s books and a pencil 
in her hand. At the moment she is frowning, but 
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it is quite possible to guess that when she 1s not 
frowning, her smile may be quite a pretty one. 
She is, as a matter of fact, only forty-eight, but her 
hair is quite silver. For the rest, there is another 
door below the bureau and a fireplace opposite the 
arm-chair; and the time is about twelve o’clock in 
the morning. 
VICAR 

[Without turning round. | 

Think then, of the lilies of the field. They toil not, 
we are told, neither do they spin. So should we 
also be careful not to absorb ourselves too fully 
with the things of this world. Wealth and poverty, 
what are they but light and shade upon a transient 
picture? What is the value of money, judged in 
the face of the infinite? 


ANN 
[Frowning over her books. | 
Two pounds twelve shillings and threepence. 


VICAR 
[ Turning. | 
The question is not meant literally, my dear. 


ANN 
The grocer means it literally. 


VICAR 
[Swinging right round.] 
[2] 
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Your sitting there totting up the grocer’s account 
really makes my sermon appear rather ridiculous. 


ANN 
I’m sorry, dear, but I must do the books. 


VICAR 
[ Patheiically. ] 
Why must it be Friday morning for cleaning the study? 
My sermons never seem ridiculous in the study. 
ANN 
Nor do they in the pulpit, dear. It only shows there’s 
a place for everything. 


VICAR 
[Picking up some sheets of his sermon. | 
“The truly Christian mind does not reckon up his 
pence: he is generous, large-hearted. He keeps 


open house. . 7 
ANN 
Do you remember that mother is coming for the week- 
end? 
VICAR 


I was going to add, “inasmuch as he is able.” Yes, 
dear, I did remember that your mother is coming 
for the week-end. 

ANN 
And that it is the twins’ birthday to-morrow ? 
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VICAR 
Ah, the lilies of our particular field! Certainly I have 
remembered. I have bought them each a bicycle. 


ANN 
[ Astonished. ] 
What? 
VICAR 
[Vaguely. | 
Two bicycles. 
ANN 


How ever much money have you spent? 


VICAR 
I don’t know. I’ve simply ordered two bicycles. 


ANN 
[ Rising, seriously. ] 
John, do you know that bicycles cost about twelve 
pounds each? 


VICAR 
It makes a very handsome present, then. 


ANN 
I do sometimes wish you wouldn’t practise what you 
preach. 
VICAR 


What can you mean by that, my dear? 
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ANN 
I wish it could be confined to the study and the pulpit. 
When it gets outside, you see, it lands me in a 
serious mess. 


VICAR 
‘And what exactly is “it”? 


ANN 
The Christian spirit, I suppose. 


VICAR 
My dear child, we cannot possibly confine the Christian 
spirit to one rcom rather than another. 


ANN 
[Crossing to him, and sitting on the arm of hts 
chair. | 
Seriously, John, you are rather a trial. You cannot 
possibly afford twenty-four pounds for a bicycle. 


VICAR 
Two bicycles. 


ANN 
Well, two bicycles. It’s ridiculous. 


VICAR 
Well, my dear, you went and had twins. Some men 
would have said you exceeded your instructions. 
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ANN 
I’m serious, John. You're not fit to have a bank 
balance. 
VICAR 
It’s only a little one. 
ANN 


That’s why you're not fit to have it. As it is, we are 
not in a position to give those girls the things 
they ought to have. 


VICAR 
Two bicycles. 
ANN 
They aren’t children any more, John. They don’t need 
bicycles, they need opportunities. 


VICAR 
Marriages, we are told, are made in Heaven, I hope 
and trust that the—er—opportunities are made 
there also. 
ANN 
You know perfectly well they are not. Frocks aren’t 
made in Heaven, and parties aren’t made in 
Heaven, and I’m not at all sure the average young 
man is made in Heaven! Besides, it’s not only 
marriage. They may never marry. 


VICAR 
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ANN 
[ Firmly. ] 
In that case they ought to have professions. Any 
money we can put by should be saved to give them 
a Start. 


VICAR 
One might just as well have had boys! 


ANN 

Girls are nicer. Now, John, about these absurd 
bicycles 
VICAR 


Well, my dear, I’m always ready to admit I’ve been 
in the wrong, and I suppose I’ve been in the wrong 
about the bicycles. But I’m very thankful that 
I happened to order them without first consulting 
you. I think they will give a good deal of 
pleasure. 


ANN 
John, do you know that one gets very near hating 
people one can’t be angry with? 
[ VIOLET, a@ country servant, comes in by the door 
on the left. | 


VIOLET 
Please, ma’am, two bicycles has come and Mrs. Rooke- 
Walter. 


VICAR 
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Put them in the tool-shed. I don’t want anyone to 
see them. 
[Mrs. RookE-WALTER, an old lady of nearly 
seventy, but very smartly dressed, and quite 
alive, appears in the open door.| 


Mrs. WALTER 
No, John, I will not be put in the tool-shed, thank 
you! Not even for the thrill of being a surprise, 
which is the last thing a mother-in-law can ex- 
pect to be. 
[ANN crosses to her and gives her a kiss. | 


ANN 
You took the early train, then, Mother? 


VIOLET 
[To Vicar. | 
And I was to give you this, sir. The man is waiting. 
[She hands him an envelope, which he takes. 
VIOLET goes out. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Crossing to the Vicar. ] 
Well, John, how are you? 
[She kisses him and holds him at arm’s length.] 
Balder. 
VICAR 
That lotion you sent me wasn’t any good. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
Then you must have most obstinately feeble hair, John. 
It’s cured much worse wrecks than you. 


ANN 
He never used it, mother. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Why? 
VICAR 
Because I knew it wasn’t any good. 


ANN 
He gave it to a bald parishioner. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Sitting down. | 
Because he knew it wasn’t any good, I suppose? Most 
kind! 
[ANN laughs. | 
VICAR 
Ann, we were married on the distinct understanding 
that we were going to hang together. I don’t call 
this hanging together. 


ANN 
Can you be angry with him, Mother? I can’t. 


Mrs. WALTER 
No. I can’t be angry with him. I felt exactly the 
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same at your wedding. I couldn’t be angry with 
him. 
ANN 
Nobody ever can. 
VIOLET 
[Appearing in doorway. | 
The man’s still waiting. 


ANN 
What man? 
VIOLET 
The man what left the envelope what came on the 
motor-lorry. 
VICAR 
Oh, yes, I have it in my hand! 
[Opens 1t.] 
Dear me! Twenty-seven pounds six shillings! We 
forgot the carriage, Ann! 


ANN 
We! 
[To VIOLET. | 
Tell the man we won't keep him a minute, Violet. 
John, how could you? 
[She goes out.] 
VICAR 
I warn both of you that I cannot stand much more 
blame. I shall write a cheque and pray for the 
best. 
[He sits down to do so.] 
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Mrs. WALTER 
What’s he done? 


ANN 
Bicycles. 


Mrs. WALTER 
A dozen? 


ANN 
Two. The most expensive. But it’s serious, Mother. 
We can’t do that kind of thing! 


Mrs. WALTER 
The birthday, I suppose? 
[ANN nods. ] 


Mrs. WALTER 
I can quite understand why you fell in love with John. 
It must have been like having your first baby. 


VICAR 
[Raising with cheque. | 
I’ve put it in the counterfoil. It looks hideous there. 
I shall have to change my text this week. I shall 
preach on Improvidence. I find my sermons have 
a great effect on me. 
[He goes out, with the cheque.] 


Mrs. WALTER 
I wish to goodness you'd take a bit of my money. A 
woman with three babies, like you! 
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ANN 
Oh, Betty and Kitty are quite grown-up. 


Mrs. WALTER 
It’s ridiculous, that kind of pride. 


ANN 
[Shaking her head. | 
No; I shouldn’t like it, and John would hate it. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, it’s no use arguing with you, because I should 
have been exactly the same. 
[The Vicar appears in the doorway again and 
comes in. | 
VICAR 
A man is coming to lunch. I forgot. 


ANN 
There’s practically nothing for lunch. 


VICAR 
I don’t think he’ll mind. He’s interested in old 
churches. That sort of people seldom have large 
appetites. 
ANN 
Who is he? 
VICAR 
I don’t know. I’ve never met him, and for the mo- 
ment I forget his name. He wants to see the 
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reredos. He had an introduction from Foster 
Croome. I hope he drinks beer. 


ANN 
Well, he’ll have to take pot-luck! 


Mrs. WALTER 
I’m tired of John. I want to see the twins. What 
are they like now? 


ANN 
[With a sigh.] 
They’re terribly modern, Mother. I’m always going 
on at them about slang, and cigarettes, and things, 
but it doesn’t seem to make any difference. 


Mrs. WALTER 
My dear child, you were modern. You insisted on 
bicycling in Battersea Park. 


VICAR 
Still, I agree with Ann. Modern people nowadays 
seem so very modern. 


Mrs. WALTER 
So they always have. Where are the twins? 


ANN 
They’re in the village. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
As for their brithday present, well, you know what I 
am about presents. Mention a present, and my 
mind becomes a perfect blank. I bought ten yards 
of pink crépe-de-chine for one of them—and then 
my brain gave out. 


VICAR 
Couldn’t they have five yards each? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Certainly not. That would look as if, just because 
they were twins, one thought they had no person- 
alities. No. One gets the crépe-de-chine and the 
other gets a month in town this season. 


ANN 
Oh, Mother! What a gorgeous present! 


Mrs. WALTER 
I must admit it was a pis-aller. The crépe-de-chine 
exhausted me. 
VICAR 
A really wonderful inspiration. But which? 


Mrs. WALTER 
“But which?” What an extraordinary comment! 


VICAR 
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Mrs. WALTER 
Which does pink suit ? 


ANN 
[Crossing to her.] 
Oh, Mother, you are a queer old thing! 


Mrs. WALTER 
[ Good-naturedly. | 
Oh, I’m a “queer old thing,” am I? 


ANN 
Can’t you see that one of your gifts is much more 
magnificent than the other? 


Mrs. WALTER 

I call the best crépe-de-chine magnificent. What do 
girls want their underclothes made of nowadaysr 
Cloth-of-gold? 

VICAR 

What Ann means is that your second gift has a wider 
scope—greater possibilities than underclothes 
could ever hope to achieve. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Underclothes, in these days, achieve a great deal. 


ANN 
I think they ought both to have an equal chance of that 
wonderful month. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
I can’t afford the two, my dear. I wish I could. 


VICAR 
What Ann means... 


ANN 
Oh, John, don’t interrupt me! It ts so irritating. 


VICAR 
Blame, again! 
ANN 
Well, dear, Mother knows quite well what I mean. 


VICAR 
Oh! She’s doing it on purpose, then? I wonder when 
my study will be clean. 
[He picks up his papers.] 


Mrs. WALTER 
[To Ann. ] 
Toss up. 
ANN 
I don’t quite like tossing up between my two babes. 


VICAR 
What Ann means... 


Mrs. WALTER 
I wish to goodness they’d finish cleaning John’s study! 
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VICAR 
Now I am definitely hurt. 


Mrs. WALTER 
John, I adore you. You irritate me beyond endurance, 
and I adore you. Can friendship go further than 
that? 
VICAR 
I am distinctly less hurt. 


ANN 
[To whom the proposition of her mother is a very 
serious thing. ] 
But it’s got to be decided somehow—and before to- 
morrow ! 
[At this moment CATHERINE comes in from the 
garden. She is a fair, pretty girl of twenty.| 


CATHERINE 
[Crossing to Mrs. WALTER. | 
Hullo, Mum’s mum! Have you arrived already? We 
were planning to meet the twelve-thirty-nine. 
[She kisses her. ] 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, thank God, you haven’t bobbed your hair! 


CATHERINE 
Mother says it’s not mine to bob, till I’m twenty-one. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
Bob your hair, and I’ll cut you out of my will. Not 
that you’re in it now, but I’ll make a new one and 
cut you out of that. Where’s Elizabeth? 


CATHERINE 
Cutting flowers. She’s thirteen minutes older than 
I am, you know, and she thinks she ought to be 
domesticated. 
VICAR 
Certainly one of you ought to be domesticated. 


Mrs. WALTER 
If anyone ought to be, it’s you, John. 


VICAR 
[In alarm. | 
What! before the child? How can I hope to have any 
authority ? 
CATHERINE 


Oh, Daddy, surely you’ve given up hope! 


ANN 
Kitty, you must respect your father. 
[ Hopelessly. | 
I keep on telling them . 


VICAR 
It’s curious how women never just tell a thing, but 
always keep on telling it. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
[Having inspected CATHERINE thoroughly. | 
Pink would suit her. 
ANN 
No, no, Mother. It must be an equal chance. 


CATHERINE 
Whatever are you talking about? 


VICAR 
Your grandmother has a great surprise for you. That 
is, it may be that she has a great surprise for you. 
What I mean is, that the odds are about equal 
that she has a great surprise for you. In other 
Wotdsivec: . 
Mrs. WALTER 
I wish they’d clean the study! 


CATHERINE 
What on earth is Daddy talking about? 


ANN 
It’s your birthday to-morrow. 


VICAR 
And, owing to the amazing maternal enthusiasm of 
your mother, it is also Elizabeth’s birthday. 


ANN 
What your father means is . . 
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VICAR 
That where one is bound to be the favoured one, there 
should be no suspicion of favouritism. 


ANN 
Or, even, if possible, luck. 


VICAR 
Because we both feel—do we not, Ann?—that such an 
opportunity might make all the difference. 


ANN 
[ Nodding. | 
Oh, all the difference. 
[A pause. ] 
Mrs. WALTER 
[To CATHERINE. ] 
So now you understand the position perfectly clearly, 
my dear. 


CATHERINE 
They never can explain anything, if they’re together. 


ANN 
Father will interrupt. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I have bought ten yards of the best pink crépe-de-chine. 
That is for one of you. The other is going to 
spend a month with me during the season. 
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[CATHERINE suddenly claps her hands.] 
For some reason or other, your father and mother 
seem to think one present much handsomer than 


the other 
[A pause. ] 
CATHERINE 
[ Slowly. ] 
Of course, if I get the crépe-de-chine, I shall think it 
lovely. 
VICAR 


A more than useful gift 


CATHERINE 
You are a dear, Mum’s mum. 
[She kisses her. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
[To Ann. ] 
Well, it’s quite obvious that Catherine shares vour 
view about the presents. 


CATHERINE 
No, no. I should love the crépe-de-chine—but I’m 
afraid I shall pray like anything that Elizabeth 
gets it! 


VICAR 
Catherine, I forbid you to pray about such a thing as 
crépe-de-chine ! 
[21] 
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Mrs. WALTER 
Dear me, what a worry! I can’t imagine how we shall 
decide. I wish I had never thought of the pres- 
ents. 
[She rises. | 
I must unpack my belongings. 
[ANN opens door on right. ] 


CATHERINE 
I’ll find Elizabeth and tell her not to meet the twelve- 
thirty-nine. 
[She goes into the garden. | 


VICAR 
[Picking up his sermon again, to tackle it. | 
“Consider the lilies of the field 


Mrs. WALTER 
Why? 
[She goes out.] 


ANN 
[| At door. | 
Shall I help you, Mother? 


Mrs. WALTER 
[From outside. | 
No, dear. I only come here on condition that I am 
not a nuisance. 
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ANN 
[To the Vicar.] 
What a wonderful present for one of them! 


VICAR 
I told you that opportunities came from Heaven. 


ANN 
This one came from Mother. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Appearing at doorway.] 
I’ve got an idea. What about this man who is coming 
to lunch? 
VICAR 
What about him? He’s coming to see the reredos. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, but he’s a man, all the same, isn’t he? Is he 


young? 
VICAR 
Let’s see. If he was at Cambridge with Foster 
Croome. ta 3 


[He calculates. ] 
He ought to be thirty-eight or thirty-nine. But I don’t 
follow... 


Mrs. WALTER 
I’m going to make him the test as to which of those 
two girls comes to London. 
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ANN 
How do you mean? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, he’s bound to show a preference for one or the 
other of them. 


VICAR 
Why ever should he? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Oh, he will. You wouldn’t be able to tell, but I can. 


ANN 
the are 


Mrs. WALTER 
The one that makes a success with this ridiculous an- 
tiquarian comes to London. 


VICAR 
I call it a grossly worldly method of decision. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I daresay. I’ve a perfect right to settle my own pres- 
ents my own way. If I have any more bother 
about it, I shall have a headache. That’s a threat! 


ANN 
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Mrs. WALTER 
And don’t you mention a word of it. If the girls 
knew, it would be most awkward, and quite use- 
less. 
[She goes out. | 
VICAR 
This is really frightfully worldly, Ann! I’m not even 
sure that the spin of a coin isn’t preferable. 
ANN 
You know what Mother is like when she has a head- 
ache on purpose. Do leave it, dear. 


VICAR 
Yes; it will undoubtedly have to be left. But I don’t 
think it a proper way to decide the question, and 
I'd like it understood that I don’t. 


ANN 
Very well, then, dear. It’s quite understood that you 
don’t think it’s proper. You want me to get out 
beer for lunch? 


VICAR 
Lunch will be a misery now. Your mother will be 
watching the unfortunate man like cat and mouse! 
A misery. I must finish this sermon. 


ANN 
T'll leave you. 
[She goes out on the left.] 
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VICAR 
“Consider the lilies of the field . . .’ 
[CATHERINE comes back from garden. | 


CATHERINE 
Where’s Mother? 


VICAR 
[Sitting back.] 
Catherine, four separate times have I sat down to con- 
sider the lilies of the field. 


CATHERINE 
Oh, I’m sorry. 
VICAR 
Your Mother is arranging about beer for a man who 
is coming to lunch. 


CATHERINE 
Oh, is a man coming to lunch? 


VICAR 
[Half-absorbed in his work.] 

Yes A stranger. It is going to be a misery. The 
crépe-de-chine depends on it. I have said I don’t 
think it proper, but your grandmother threatened 
to have a headache. An amazing woman! 

[At his papers. ] 

“Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these!” 
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[Meanwhile CATHERINE is taking in the signifi- 
cance of all this. The Vicar goes on writing. | 
Personally, I can’t see why the fellow should take the 
slightest notice of either of you. But they seem 
to think they can tell. What a misery! Two 
women making notes all the time! 
[He looks up suddenly. | 
Good heavens! I’m not supposed to mention anything 
about it! But I’ve not said anything definite, 
have I, Catherine? 


CATHERINE 
Oh, no, Father dear. 


VICAR 
I never like to feel I’ve said anything definite. 
[ VIOLET comes in on the left. 


VIOLET 
The study’s finished, sir. 


VICAR 
[Gathering up his papers and going quickly out.] 
Thank goodness! Now I can get out of mischief! 

[ VIoLET follows him out. CATHERINE sits down 
and lights a cigarette slowly. She is thinking. 
ELIZABETH appears in the garden opening. She 
is not very like her sister, being dark and rather 
more distinguished-looking. | 
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ELIZABETH 
Where’s Mum’s mum? 


CATHERINE 
Unpacking. 
ELIZABETH 
[Lighting a cigarette at the end of her sister’s.] 
Just like her... about the crépe-de-chine. Of 


course, whichever of us gets it will never be able 
to wear it without cursing. 


CATHERINE 
Elizabeth, in me you see a woman struggling with a 
terrible temptation. 


ELIZABETH 
Let me help struggle. What is it? 


CATHERINE 
The temptation not to tell you everything I know. 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, secrets ! 
CATHERINE 
Of course, I shall conquer it. Otherwise it wouldn’t 
be fair. How I wish I was unscrupulous. Eliza- 
beth, there’s a man coming to lunch. 


ELIZABETH 
You've wasted your struggle. I knew that. I saw 
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Mum just before I came in. He’s an antiquarian; 
or something foolish. 


CATHERINE 
That’s not the secret. He’s going to be the test. 


ELIZABETH 
The test? 


CATHERINE 
[ Nodding. ] 
As to who gets the crépe-de-chine. Father’s let it out 
by mistake. He doesn’t think he did let it out, 
but I guessed. 


ELIZABETH 
But what’s he got to do with it? 


CATHERINE 
Apparently Mum’s mum thinks she can tell which of 
us clicks with the antiquarian, and that one’s going 
to the modern Babylon. Father thinks it’s im- 
proper. 
ELIZABETH 
How exactly like Mum’s mum! 
[She puffs at her cigarette for a moment.]} 
And how sporting of you to let me into it, Kitty! 


CATHERINE 
Oh, you’d have done the same. 
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ELIZABETH 
I suppose so. That’s the worst of being twins. 
[She puffs again. | 
Well, it’s rather a situation, isn’t it? 


CATHERINE 
It’s about the first real situation we’ve ever had. 


ELIZABETH 
And the idea behind it, of course, is that one of us may 
obtain a permanent situation. 


CATHERINE 
Well, I wouldn’t mind marrying one day. But I’d like 
some fun first. 


ELIZABETH 
I'd like some fun afterwards, as well. 


CATHERINE 
Just because you’re thirteen minutes older than I am, 
you think you’re much more advanced. 


ELIZABETH 
Kitty, don’t be an ass. 


CATHERINE | 
Oh, I know you’ve got the brains .. . but I’m the 


prettiest. 
[ 30] 
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ELIZABETH 
Granted, Madame de Pompadour. It’s your chin and 
your nose. They’re provocative. If ever you 
meet any men, they'll adore you. 


CATHERINE 
Don’t sneer, I shall love it. 


ELIZABETH 
I’m not sneering. I should love it, too. You know 
perfectly well I’ve always envied your chin and 
nose. 


CATHERINE 
Betty, you're a darling! 


ELIZABETH 
Wouldn’t Daddy love this conversation ! 


CATHERINE 
It’s very worldly. The lilies of the field! 


ELIZABETH 
Is that this Sunday’s? 
[CATHERINE nods. | 
Still, it’s all very well, but Daddy knows perfectly well, 
really, that we two and Mother are the lilies of 
his field. I went into the tool-house, to put away 
the garden scissors, and I found two brand-new 


bicycles. 
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CATHERINE 
Oh, isn’t Daddy a dear! 


ELIZABETH 
More especially as he can’t possibly afford to be a 
dear. Now, that has been a marriage! 


CATHERINE 
Two utterly hopeless darlings! 


ELIZABETH 
Well, that’s the ideal. As a rule, one’s hopeless and 
the other’s a darling. 


CATHERINE 
[Going to the bureau, casually. ] 


There’s divorce, I suppose. 


ELIZABETH 
More often the darling becomes hopeless. 


CATHERINE 
Daddy’s dropped more ink on the carpet! 


ELIZABETH 
Enough for Mum to spot? 


CATHERINE 
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ELIZABETH 
We must milk it again. 


CATHERINE 
Yes. The fact is, Betty, we’re much too fond of our 
parents! 
ELIZABETH 


Everyone has her own special handicap. 


CATHERINE 
But what would they say if they knew it was war to 
the knife between us, over the body of the an- 
tiquarian? 
ELIZABETH 
It’s the things nice parents don’t know that make them 
happy . . . We may use any methods we like, 
I suppose? 
CATHERINE 
Oh, yes. Catch as catch can. 


ELIZABETH 
I'll lend you my Poudre d’Amour. 


CATHERINE 
Thanks. You can have a drop or two of my Eau 
d’Harem, if you like. 


ELIZABETH 
This needs thinking out. There’s one thing we’ll have 
to toss for, Kitty. 
i3ge 
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CATHERINE 


What’s that? 
ELIzABETH 


We shall have to toss for last entrance. The last en- 
trance is far the most effective. 


CATHERINE 


Goodness! I should never have thought of that. 


You're a dark horse, Betty! 


ELIZABETH 
I told you it needs thinking out. 


CATHERINE 
[Spinning a coin. | 
Heads or tails? 
ELIZABETH 
Tails. It is. I come in last. 


CATHERINE 
Bother. I'll let you know when 


ELIZABETH 
Then I’ll give you five minutes. 


CATHERINE 
It’s rather fun. 


ELIZABETH 
It may not be fun. 
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CATHERINE 
How do you mean? 


ELIZABETH 
You never know. Whole lives have been altered by 
the spin of a coin. 
[ Dramatically. | 
The shaking of a dice-box has meant the shaking of 
dynasties. 
CATHERINE 
Are you serious? ; 
ELIZABETH 
Not frightfully; but sufficiently. 


CATHERINE 
You mean one never knows? 


{.LIZABETH 
It’s a rotten way of putting it—but that is what I 
mean. 
[A pause. ] 
CATHERINE 


Let’s swear an oath, Betty—like we did when we were 
kids. I think this is the moment for it. 


ELIZABETH 
What’s the oath? 


CATHERINE 
That, whatever happens, we’ll always be twins. 
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ELIZABETH 
[As they shake hands again. ] 
Twins. 
CATHERINE 
Even if one of us falls in love, or gets married. . . 
or... any tragedy! 


ELizABETH 
[Shaking hands again. | 
Twins. 
[A bell rings. ] 


CATHERINE 
Help! That’s the vegetarian! 


ELIZABETH 
Come along. And may the fastest girl win! 

[Pulling her off into the garden.] 

[VIOLET crosses in by the left door, holding it 
open for BARNABY Happon. He ts a man of 
about thirty-eight; rather attractive, and with 
a certain studied untidiness about him.] 


VIOLET 
I'll let the Vicar know as you’ve come; Mr. ’Addon, 
wasn’t it? 
HaADDON 


Barnaby Haddon. 
[VI0LET comes out. Happon wanders round, 
looking at the furniture. At the bureau he stops 
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and runs his fingers down its sides. Then, tak- 
ing a magnifying glass from his waistcoat 
pocket, he closely inspects one of its joints. 
While he is occupied in this way, the Vicar 


comes in. | 
VICAR 
Mr. Haddon? 
Happon 
[ Turning. ] 
Mr. Head? 


[He shakes hands with the VICAR. | 
It’s very good of you to offer me lunch. 


VICAR 
Not at all. My wife tells me that there is practically 
none. I forgot to let her know. Quite unpar- 
donable. 
HapDpoN 
But forgiven. 
[Points to bureau. | 
That’s a nice old piece. 


VICAR 
Tscit? 
HADDON 
A very nice piece. William and Mary. The left 
side’s been renewed. Somewhere about eighteen 
hundred. And there’s one leg a bit doubtful. 
[Enter ANN. ] 
eye 
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VICAR 
This is Mr. Haddon, my dear. He says one of the 
legs of your bureau is doubtful. 


ANN 
Well, it had better be seen to. Good morning, Mr. 
Haddon. 
[She shakes hands. ] 


H ADDON 
I feel really ashamed of imposing myself on you. 


ANN 
It’s quite all right. 


VICAR 
Especially if you drink beer. 


H ADDON 
I never drink anything else. 
[Mrs. WALTER comes in on the right. ] 


ANN 
My mother, Mr. Haddon. 


VICAR 
Mr. Haddon knows all about antiques. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I’m only seventy, John. 
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HADDON 
Seventy! My knowledge of antiques doesn’t even 
begin until the hundred and fifties. 


VICAR 
Not in the least what I meant. 


ANN 
Mother, how can you! 


Mrs. WALTER 
I’m very fond of what I call a joke, my dear, and I’m 
too old to miss any opportunities. Where are 
the twins? 


ANN 
My daughters, Mr. Haddon. 


VICAR 
[ Quickly. | 
Both equally fascinating . 
[Mrs. WALTER stares at him.] 
or so I’m told. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Two very nice girls who take after their grandmother. 


ANN 
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VICAR 
[ Drily. ] 
Mr. Haddon came to see the fourteenth century paint 
on the reredos. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I’ve no doubt he will like to see also the twentieth 
century paint on the Vicar’s daughters! 


ANN 
Mother, Betty and Kitty don’t paint! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, they soon will, or one of them soon will. It’s 
all very exciting. 
[She fixes her glance on Havpon. | 


VICAR 
I cannot conceive of a conversation less interesting to 
Mr. Haddon. He knows nothing about Betty or 
Kitty. 


Mrs. WALTER 
And we know nothing about the reredos. 


HADDON 
I’m dying with curiosity to see the twins who don’t 
paint, and to try and guess which is the one who 
soon will. 
[Then Kitty comes in, with her best frock on.] 
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ANN 
This is Mr. Haddon, Kitty. Mr. Haddon, my 
daughter, Catherine. 


CATHERINE 
Good morning, Mr. Haddon. Have you seen the 
garden? 
HADDON 


The garden? No, I can’t say I have. 


CATHERINE 
Would you like to? 


HLADDON 
[A little surprised. | 
Why, yes—certainly. I should like to see the garden 
very much! 


CATHERINE 
I'll show it to you. 
[And she bears him off, in front of her staggered 
elders, away into the garden. | 


VICAR 
Look here, this is utterly unfair! I knew this ridicu- 
lous plan would turn out wrong. Kitty and 
Betty should both have come in together. Now 
the unfortunate Elizabeth gets the crépe-de-chine, 
without a doubt! 
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Mrs. WALTER 
I certainly had no idea Catherine would whisk him 
off into the garden like that. Still, it’s the very 
best crépe-de-chine. 
[To ANN. ] 
Does Catherine usually take a man straight away into 
the garden like this? 


ANN 
Certainly not. It’s most odd of her! 


VICAR 
Most odd. One might almost think . 
[He stops.] 
Good heavens! I wonder if . 


Mrs. WALTER 
What’s that, John? 


VICAR 
It’s nothing—nothing at all. This test is definitely 
unfair, Ann. 


Mrs. WALTER 
It’s nothing of the kind. The fortune of war, that’s 
all. 


VICAR 
[ Miserably. | 
Yes, but . . . Well, I said I didn’t approve of it. 
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ANN 
That’s understood, John. 


Mrs. WALTER 
My dear John, this happens to be a particularly good 
test for the business in hand. The chances are 
that the girl who goes to London will be the one 
most likely to make good use of her time there. 


VICAR 
I am very loth to call my wife’s mother a worldly old 
woman, but I cannot believe that this is the right 


attitude in which a young girl should go to 
London. 


Mrs. WALTER 
How long is it since you were in London, John? 


VICAR 
I? Some fifteen years, I daresay. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, let me tell you that a young girl who goes to 
London, and sits down and considers the lilies 
of the field, will never be the mother of twins. 


VICAR 
You do not mean to suggest that Ann was a designing 
woman of the kind you describe? 
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Mrs. WALTER 
I am not describing anything like a designing woman, 
as you would know fast enough if ever you met 
one, John. But I do flatter myself that I taught 
Ann the rudiments of her profession. 


ANN 
Oh, Mother, what a horrible phrase! But I do really 
believe that John thinks he saw me growing in 

a garden, and picked me. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I’m sure he does. He was considering the lilies of 
the field when his eye lighted upon you—eh, 
John? 
VICAR 
I know it is the custom to treat me in this house as if 
I was half a child and half an imbecile. I do 
not complain. The treatment has its advantages. 
I am often left to amuse myself for quite long 
periods. Do you mind telling me the truth about 
my courtship? 
ANN 
Not the whole truth, dear. No man is ever entitled 
to that! 
Mrs. WALTER 
The truth about your courtship, John, is that Ann 
fell hopelessly in love with you—a thing which, 
as I have said, I can perfectly well understand— 
and, since apparently, you had never had any 
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proper training yourself, she had to do all the 
courting on her own! 


VICAR 
It sounds a harsh thing to say, but I simply do not 
believe it. 
ANN 


Darling John, you’ve learnt all about it since, and 
have been doing it wonderfully for years and 
years. 

[Going to him.] 


VICAR 
You agree with your mother that our daughter should 
go to London in this . . . well, martial spirit? 
ANN 


I do want them to have their chances, dear. 


VICAR 
Very well. I shall not change my Sunday text. I 
shall preach on worldliness, as arranged, and I 
shall direct my remarks at your mother. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Wasteful. I always leave before the sermon. Where’s 
Elizabeth? 
VICAR 
I don’t know. The whole thing goes very much 
against the grain with me. 
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[He crosses to the garden opening. | 
Now, I wonder whether those few absent-minded re« 

marks of mine . 

[ At this moment ELIZABETH makes her entrance. 
She is in a very simple garden frock, several 
years old, and very long in the skirt. She has 
done her hair in a severely Early Victorian style, 
and there is a total absence of powder or rouge 
about her complexion. She makes a calculatedly 
demure little entrance, so unlike herself that her 
parents and her grandmother simply stare at 
her. Then she suddenly discovers that all is 
wasted, as Mr. Happon is not in the room.] 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, I must say Elizabeth seems to have changed a 
good deal more than Catherine! 
[ELIZABETH crosses and kisses her grandmother. | 


ELIZABETH 
How are you, dear Grandmamma? It seems a long 
time since I saw you last. 


Mrs. WALTER 
What’s the matter with Mum’s mum? 


ELIZABETH 
I think it’s a little lacking in respect, Grandmamma. 
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VICAR 
[To himself.] 
This settles it! Those few inadvertent words . 


ANN 
Elizabeth, dear, are you . . . quite well? 


ELIZABETH 

Oh, yes, Mother dear. But I expect you notice a 
change in me. 

[She casts down her evyes.] 

I hope you will think it a change for the better. For 
a long time I have felt that the modern girl is 
not modest enough, nor respectful enough, before 
her elders. 

VICAR 
[To himself.] 

She cannot have felt that much longer than twenty 
minutes. 

Mrs. WALTER 

What’s that, John? 


VICAR 
Nothing. 
ELIZABETH 
You remember, Mother, how justly you were speaking 
to me last Monday on the question of slang. 


ANN 
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ELIZABETH 
And loose manners, Mother. 


ANN 
[ Helplessly.] 
Yes, dear. 
ELIZABETH 
And modesty. 
VICAR 


It’s a most singular thing that your mother’s words, 
hitherto invariably ineffective, should suddenly 
have this violent purging effect. 


ELIZABETH 
I want to be simpler, Father. Less worldly, like the 
girls of Grandmamma’s own youth. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[ Hotly.] 
The girls of my youth, Elizabeth, were not in the 
least . 
[She breaks off.] 
However! 
[To the Vicar. ] 
You ought to approve of this thoroughly, John. 


VICAR 
If I could be sure of its sincerity. 
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ELIZABETH 
Oh, -I (am perfectly o:sincere;-Father. ‘Iv. co. iI 
thought I would make my twentieth birthday the 
opportunity for turning over a new leaf. 


ANN 
[Rather wretchedly. | 
Well, darling, it’s a very nice spirit. . . a very 
sweet new leaf to have turned over—but I... . 
do think “Daddy” is a prettier word than “Father.” 


ELIZABETH 
I feel we young people have all been a great deal too 
familiar, Mother. 


ANN 
Well, perhaps, dear... ..but . .,. nethér your 
father nor I have any objection to “Daddy” and 
“Mum,” have we, John? 


VICAR 
[Who has been frowning in the doorway.] 
Oi NO... 4 NO. 


HADDON 
[His voice being heard outside. | 
What a charming garden, Miss Head. 
[ELizaBETH turns her head sharply at the sound; 
then turns back again.] 
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ELIZABETH 
If you will excuse me, I have left my handkerchief 
upstairs. 
[She goes out on the right, and there ts a slight 
pause. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, Elizabeth’s new craze makes her perfectly hope- 
less. JI am thankful that she is the likeliest candi- 
date for the crépe-de-chine. Though in her 
present mood, even that will be wasted on her! I 
should have bought pink flannel! 


ANN 
Fancy the dear child keeping these ideas to herself all 
this time, John! 


VICAR 
[With a distinctly guilty feeling.] 
Since Monday? . . . Er—yes—fancy! 


[He moves away from the windgw as CATHERINE 
and HappDoN come in.] 


HADDON 
[To Ann. ] 
Miss Catherine is certainly a most instructing com- 
panion in a garden, Mrs. Head. 


CATHERINE 
Hasn’t Betty come down? 
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ANN 
She went upstairs again, dear, just as you came in 
. to fetch a handkerchief. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Elizabeth must be extremely  scatter-brained. I 
distinctly remember her having a handkerchief in 
her hand! 
CATHERINE 
[With meaning. | 
Oh, I think Betty’s brains are all right, Mum’s mum. 
Aren't they, Dad? 


VICAR 
[Coming out of a mserable reverie. | 
Oh, yes... indeed .*"- "most serviceable. 
Happon 


How very delightful to hear one sister sticking up for 
the other. Isn’t it considered very unusual? 


CATHERINE 
Not with twins, Mr. Haddon. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I shouldn’t have imagined, Kitty, that you would have 
had very much sympathy with Elizabeth’s views 
on life! 
CATHERINE 
Why, we’ve always been perfectly frightfully pally! 
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Mrs. WALTER 
Extremes meeting, I suppose. Of course, I haven’t 
seen Elizabeth for a long time, but she seems to 
me to have changed a great deal. 


HADDON 
The worst of girls is that they grow up. 


VICAR 
[ Abstractedly. | 
Change and decay. 
CATHERINE 
What do you mean, Dad? Has Betty suddenly 
decayed? 
VICAR 


[Waking up.] 

My dear child, Heaven forbid! 

[And then, EL1zABETH, who, of course, has been 
quite determined to make her entrance, and has 
paused a moment or two outside the door to 
make quite certain that it is not a fizzle again, 
comes in once more, with her demure short steps 
and downcast eyes.] 


ANN 
[In a rather puzzled voice.] 
My other daughter, Elizabeth. 
[And to the astonishment, even horror of the 
Vicar, is wife, and Mrs. WALTER, ELIZABETH 
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actually drops a curtesy to Mr. Hanppon. 
CATHERINE, of course, takes in the position 
immediately, and with difficulty conceals a 
smile. Barnasy Happon, a little surprised, 
smiles, then suddenly takes her hand and kisses 
its 
HADDON 
My dear Miss Elizabeth, it is a long time since I 
have met with anything so fascinating as your 
reception of me! 


CATHERINE 
[In a low voice, close to her father.] 
Damn. 
VICAR 


Catherine! What do you mean? 


CATHERINE 
[In his ear.] 
I mean “Damn,” Daddy. 
[Meanwhile Mrs. WALTER and ANN have their 
whole attention fixed upon Havpon and Exiza- 
BETH. ] 


ELIZABETH 
[Dropping her head.] 
Oh, please do not flatter me, Mr. Haddon. 


HADDON 
That would be quite impossible, Miss Elizabeth. 
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ELIZABETH 
Please, Mr. Haddon! 
[She crosses to her mother. ] 


Mrs. WALTER 
The outraged girl flies to her mother, Mr. Haddon! 


H ADDON 
I cannot imagine, in the year 1923, anything more 
refreshing than a girl flying to her mother! 


CATHERINE 
Elizabeth 7s rather surprising. 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, please, do not all discuss me! I daresay, Mr. 
Haddon thinks that I am terribly old-fashioned, 
but I cannot help my ideas. I do think some of 
the old things are best. 


HappOoN 
And, as one who has spent his time studying the old 
things, may I say, Miss Elizabeth, that I entirely 
agree with you? Mrs. Head, is it out of order 
to congratulate you upon your delightful twins? 


ANN 
Very charming of you, Mr. Haddon. 
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Happon 
Miss Elizabeth, would you do me the honour of show- 
“1g me round the garden before luncheon? 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, yes, Mr. Haddon, if you really wish it. 
[Happon holds the door open for her. She goes 
out, and he follows. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
[ Sharply. ] 
Catherine, how long has Elizabeth been nursing these 
ridiculous ideas? 


CATHERINE 
[Loyally. ] 
She’s . . . she’s very secretive. She doesn’t tell 
people much about her ideas. 


ANN 
I hadn’t the slightest inkling . . . nor, I am sure, 
had John. 
VICAR 
[Looking down the garden. | 
Now, iar.7 n0:;)5l emust isay, though, it. has. a. charm 


. a distinct charm! 


CATHERINE 
[ Ruefully. | 
It certainly has. 
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[She makes as if to go into the garden, then 
remembers and turns. | 
Mr. Haddon will get to know the garden, won't he? 
Talking of gardens, did anyone do the flowers on 
the table, Mother? 


ANN 
[Who has not yet recovered from her shock.] 
I... I really don’t know, dear. 


CATHERINE 
I’d better go and see. 
[She goes out on the left.] 


Mrs. WALTER 
Elizabeth is absolutely impossible for London, and the 
wretched and perfectly marriageable Catherine 
gets the crépe-de-chine! Could anything be more 
exasperating? 


VICAR 
You consider, then, that . 


Mrs. WALTER 

No question about it. When a man deliberately elects 
to be shown round a ridiculous potty little garden 
which he has just seen . . .! 


VICAR 
Potty is not a word which I should apply . 
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Mrs. WALTER 

[Interrupting. | 

By a most unfortunate mischance, Elizabeth’s foolish 
craze coincides with this man being an absurd 
antiquarian. She’s missed the crépe-de-chine by 
a miracle. 

ANN 

Well, as it has turned out like this, I hope dear Eliza- 

beth will have a lovely time. 


Mrs. WALTER 

[ Rising. | 

And will you explain to me Sant I am possibly to give 
a girl like that a lovely time in London! I may 
persuade her to go to the Royal Academy, and that 
is about as far as I shall get. I wish I had never 
thought of the presents! 
[She crosses to door on right. | 


ANN 
But, Mother dear, it was your own test. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I know it was. That’s why I am in such a temper 


about it. Well, Elizabeth goes . . . it’s sheer 
waste . . . but Elizabeth goes. I don’t know 
where she has got that absurd idea from, but. . ., 


[Looking at John.| 
It certainly is not from my daughter! 


[She goes out. | 
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ANN 
I think I’d better go after Mother—or she will have 
a headache. John, isn’t it extraordinary about 
Elizabeth ? 
VICAR 
Quite amazing, dear. 

[ANN goes out. The Vicar runs his fingers 
through his scanty hair. ELizABETH comes in 
from the garden.) 

Dear me! Elizabeth, where is Mr. Haddon? 


ELIZABETH 
He has gone up to wash, Father. 


VICAR 
[Awkwardly. | 
This. 4: 1S 5. ss CRs ivan Se MOStenmextracrtinare 
change in you, Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH 
Yes, Father. 


VICAR 
Do you know, I am afraid I don’t quite believe in it. 


ELIZABETH 
Nor do I, Father. 
VICAR 
Then those few absent-minded sentences of mine. . . 
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ELIZABETH 
Exactly, Father. And you daren’t tell Mum’s mum. 
Her headache would be unendurable. 


VICAR 
But this 1s perilously like deceit. 


ELIZABETH 
Not really. As it was, Kitty told me—being a little 
brick—and we had a straight clean race for the 
cup. If it had all been in the dark, it wouldn’t 
have been nearly so above-board. 


VICAR 
I don’t like it. 


ELIZABETH 

Think of the headache! Do you remember that last 
one that ended in everyone having to apologise 
for something quite unknown? 
[The Vicar thinks. CATHERINE comes in on the 

left. | 

Father realises what’s happened, Kitty. He’s not sure 

it’s straight. 


CATHERINE 
Straight! It couldn’t be straighter. Betty, you’re a 
genius ! 
ELIZABETH 


I somehow felt it wasn’t a case for Madame de Pom- 
padour. 
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CATHERINE 
Millions of congrats. Oh, I do envy you! You'll 
be gadding about at night-clubs while I’m stitch- 
ing away at my beastly crépe-de-chine! 


VICAR 
Do please remember that I am in the room, and‘in a 
rather disturbed condition of mind! 


CATHERINE 
Father, it’s been a perfectly straight run between us. 


VICAR 
Elizabeth made use of exactly the same sporting 
phrases. 
CATHERINE 
Well, what could possibly be fairer? And if you 
blow on it . 
VICAR 
Catherine, please! 
CATHERINE 


Well, if you split, just think of the whole week-end 
with Mum’s mum! Think of Sunday afternoon! 


VICAR 
Elizabeth made use of an exactly similar argument. 


ELIZABETH 
Look here, Dad, if Kitty thinks it fair . 
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CATHERINE 
Which she does . . . perfectly. 
ELIZABETH 
Who are you to upset the whole thing—and ruin the 
week-end? 
Vicar 


' I do not wish to seem to let my own comfort over the 
week-end influence me in the least. 


CATHERINE 
All right, Dad; just say you’re going to hold your 
tongue, and you shan’t seem to be influenced by 


anything: 
VICAR 
As you are agreed that the—er—regrettable .. . 
contest was absolutely fair . . . I think, on the 


whole, I may ignore the fact that, through inad- 
vertence on my part . 
[Both the girls go up to him.] 


CATHERINE 
Good egg, Daddy! 


VICAR 
That, Catherine, has completely spoilt the effect of 
what I was going to say. 
[He goes out. ] 
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CATHERINE 
He’s safe, Betty. Oh, however did you think of it? 
Did you show him the lupins? I'd just done it! 


ELIZABETH 
Kitty, he ate it all! He must be three-parts imbecile. 
He said the lettuces were wonderful, and he 
lingered for ever so long over the beetroot! 


CATHERINE 
He’d just seen them both. 


ELIZABETH 
He raved over the tomatoes, and he went into ecstasies 
over the withered nasturtiums. And he said how 
wonderfully fine the gravel on the path was ! 


CATHERINE 
[Taking EtizaBETH’s hands. | 
Oh, Betty, you wonder! And he’d been over it all 
three minutes before. What a click! what glori- 
ous, heaven sent click! 


ELIZABETH 
Kitty, you’re a darling! The real genuine only twin. 
You don’t mind my triumphing, do you? 
[She begins a little gay pas seul of a very modern 
type, her back to the door on the right.] 
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CATHERINE 
[Sinking into a chair, and laughingly giving an 
umnitation of somebody stitching. | 
The ugly sister went to the Ball, the gayest that ever 
was seen 
And poor Cinderella stayed at home, a-stitching at 
crépe de chine! 

[ Meanwhile, Happon has come in at their back. 
They do not see him. He stands for a moment, 
astonished, then smiles. Then he goes softly 
back and out, and rattles the handle. ELIZABETH 
immediately resumes her pose as he comes 1n.] 


ELIZARETH 
I hope you found everything for your comfort, Mr. 
Haddon? 
HADDON 
[ Gravely. ] 


Everything, thank you, Miss Elizabeth. 
[A gong rings.] 


CATHERINE 
[Rising quickly. | 
Food! Good egg! 


ELIZABETH 
| Reproachfully. | 
Oh—Catherine! 
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[She trips over to the door on the right, and 
opens it; then she gives the slightest curtsey.] 
Luncheon, Mr. Haddon. 
[ Happon bows gravely, and crosses as the curtain 
falls. ] 


CURTAIN 


ACE. II 


SCENE: ELizABETH’s boudoir, Mrs. ROOKE-WALTER’S 
flat, Rutland Gate. Seven weeks later. On the 
right is a big low window, with a window-seat 
built round it. Below it a door. In the back 
wall, which slants towards the left down-stage, 
are two large sliding doors, which were originally 
meant to turn two medium-sized rooms into one 
large one. But the inner room is now ELIZABETH’S 
bedroom. On the right wall is another door. 
An oval table down-stage, and comfortable chairs 
about the room in plenty. The whole room ts 
decorated in Early Victorian style, more exag- 
gerated even than the Early Victorians. In fact, 
it has the air of a room lent on loan to an ex- 
hibition. When the curtain rises, the Vicar, 
ANN and CATHERINE are at the table, standing. 
Each one has the copy of an illustrated paper in 
his or her hand: the “Tatler,” “Sketch,” &c., and 
all the Society papers. Mrs. WALTER sits in an 
arm-chair on their right, regarding them with a 
smile. For some seconds after the rise of the 
curtain there is silence, only broken by the turning 
over of the pages. 
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CATHERINE 
Here she is again! Full page! 


VICAR 
[Peeping over her shoulder and reading. ] 

“Miss Elizabeth Head, who has set all fashionable 
London agog by her reversion to the dress and 
behaviour of an earlier century, is the daughter 
of the Reverend John Head and his wife.” Surely 
it was unnecessary to add “and his wife”! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Not in London, John. 


CATHERINE 
[Going on reading. | 
“The Reverend John Head is the Vicar of Wideleete, 
an obscure Gloucestershire village.” 


VICAR 
A lesser man might be annoyed at that. 


ANN 
[Picking up another paper.] 
Mother, it’s like an Arabian night! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, Ann, I knew I couldn’t put it all in a letter, 
even if I’d had the energy. And you wouldn’t 
have believed it if I had. So I thought the best 
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plan was to ask you to come up and see for your- 
selves why it is impossible for Elizabeth to leave 
London at present. Look at the room. It’s her 
room. You can see what she has made of it. 


VICAR 
But how has this happened? 


Mrs. WALTER 
My dear John, how does anything happen. Person- 
ally, I blame Mr. Haddon, or congratulate him. 
I don’t know which. © 


ANN 
Mr. Haddon? 


Mrs. WALTER 
He called on us shortly after Elizabeth’s arrival. A 
little later he asked her to go to a dance. 


VICAR 
Dear me! is that usual? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Perfectly; but Elizabeth went in what was very nearly 
a crinoline—and curtsied to every partner to 
whom she was introduced . . . and that isn’t! 


CATHERINE 
[Putting a box she is carrying down on table.) 
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Yes, but it wouldn’t have accounted for all this, Mum’s 
mum! 


Mrs. WALTER 

It appears that Barnaby Haddon is a rather well-known 
figure in Society. He has a following. Anyway, 
the next week’s illustrated papers started para- 
graphs. Then photographers monopolized my 
telephone, and people I had never heard of asked 
themselves to tea! I don’t attempt to explain it, 
Ann. Nobody can explain London. 


CATHERINE 
Ooh, how I envy Betty! 


VICAR 
Fame, Catherine,—if this can be called fame—is not 
the most desirable of all possessions. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[ Wickedly. | 
Still, John, Elizabeth has definitely become one of the 
lilies of the field! 


VICAR 
I doubt it. “They toil not, neither do they spin.” 
Now my experience of photographers leads me 
to suppose that Elizabeth must have toiled con- 
siderably to have looked like any of these pic- 
tures). 
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[He picks one up.] 
Considerably ! 
ANN 
Where is Elizabeth? 


Mrs. WALTER 
She has gone with Mr. Haddon to a private view of 
Marcus Stone’s unpublished pictures. 


VICAR 
Alone? 
Mrs. WALTER 
No. Elizabeth insisted upon an aunt of Mr. Haddon’s. 


CATHERINE 
[In an ecstasy. | 
Oh, isn’t Betty wonderful! 


ANN 
I think she was quite right to want an aunt. 


Mrs. WALTER 
You do not seem to realize, Ann, that aunts are prac- 
tically extinct in London. 


VICAR 
Will Elizabeth be back to tea? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Oh, certainly. Tea in this house is no longer tea. It 
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is a salon. They come and worship at the shrine 
of Elizabeth. This afternoon we have one 
daughter of an Earl, one young man with 
whiskers, and a lady from Chelsea—and Heaven 
knows who may drop in! All Early-Victorians! 
I’m quite out of it; much too modern! 


ANN 
I really think, John, we shall have to go and make 
ourselves tidy to meet our daughter. 


VICAR 
It’s not a thing I have ever thought it necessary to 
do before, and I positively refuse to worship at 
the shrine of Elizabeth! It’s sheer paganism! 


Mrs. WALTER 
[ Rising. ] 

Still, there’s no harm in washing your hands, John, 
and I daresay Ann would like to do her hair after 
her journey. 

[She opens the door on the right.] 


VICAR 
Well, I suppose there is no harm in washing one’s 
hands, but I refuse to pander in any way to this 
idolatry. 


ANN 
What about you, Kitty dear? 
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CATHERINE 


[Who has settled down to the papers again. | 
Oh, I’m all right, Mum. 


Mrs. WALTER 


Thrilled to death, and no wonder! Come along, you 
two children! 
[She takes them out through the door on the 


Kitty! 


right. CATHERINE Settles down to the papers 
again. Meanwhile, the door on the left opens 
and ELIzABETH comes in. Her dress 1s a com- 
promise. It is not a crinoline and tt is not a 
modern dress. Over it she manages to wear a 
black velvet short coat which suggests a pelisse. 
CATHERINE, absorbed in her papers, does not 
hear her entrance. E.izaBETH gives vent to 
a long sigh, and closes the door behind her. 
Then she suddenly sees CATHERINE. | 


ELIZABETH 


CATHERINE 


[Turns round. ] 
Oh, Betty, you lucky devil! 
[She indicates the papers.] 


ELIZABETH 


Yes, aren’t I? 
[But something in her tone tells you she’s not 


so sure. | 
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CATHERINE 
However have you managed to keep it up? 


ELIZABETH 
[Sitting down in an arm-chair on the right.] 
I never meant to, Kitty. I meant to explode the whole 
thing the day after I arrived. But, somehow, I 
couldn’t. Mum’s mum has an awful eye. 


CATHERINE 
[ Nodding. | 
Yes. I thought you'd find it rather a job! 


ELIZABETH 
And I thought of Dad. He’s up to the neck in it, too. 
[She looks round quickly. | 


CATHERINE 
What’s the matter? 


ELIZABETH 
Nothing. I thought somebody was coming in. Then 
I have to be 1860, you see. Well, the next day 
Mr. Haddon called and, of course . 


CATHERINE 
Naturally 


ELIZABETH 
And he called the next day as well. 
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CATHERINE 
Goodness ! 

ELIZABETH 
Don’t be an ass, Kitty. 


CATHERINE 
Sorry. But twice running! 


ELIZABETH 
It’s London, you idiot. 


CATHERINE 
I see. And then? , 
[Sitting in chaur.] 


ELIZABETH 
Well, then, of course, after three days it began to get 
more difficult to stop it . . . and I spent the 
next day rehearsing how I’d break it to Mum’s 
mum. 
ELIZABETH 
And the day after, of course, Mr. Haddon called 
again! 
ELIZABETH 
[Stifiy.] 


It was about a dance. If you're going to be a fool, 
Kitty, I shall jolly well forget we’re twins. 


CATHERINE 
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[Taking up a paper.] 
I say, Betty, how on earth did they make you look 
as lovely as this? 


ELIZABETH 
My dear, I can’t imagine. He kept on arrangtng the 
dress, and jawing about high lights, and he never 
bothered about my face at all. He said he’d line 
it in, or rub it out, or something—and that’s the 
result. If once he got hold of you, he’d make 
you look like Aphrodite. 


CATHERINE 
What amanto know! My goodness, Betty——London! 
What shops! 
ELIZABETH 


Kitty, they’re dreams—and I have to pretend to be 
shocked at most of them. 


CATHERINE 
[Tugging at the string of her parcel.] 

I happened to have a quarter’s allowance just before 
we came. I’ve blued the lot. Every cent in 
this. I couldn’t help it. ’'d have to have smashed 
the window and destroyed it if I couldn’t have it. 
Look! 

[She exhibits an evening frock, very modern and 
very pretty. | 
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ELIZABETH 
Oh! 


CATHERINE 
Cut in a V. to the waist-line at the back. 


ELIZABETH 
[Taking it.] 
Darling, it’s a vision! But when can you wear it? 
It would wreck a vestry tea. 


CATHERINE 
The point is, I’ve got it. It will mean I must come 
up to London again. 
[She takes it from ELizaBETH. | 
You mustn’t be seen near it, Betty. 
[She puts it back in the box.] 


ELIZABETH 
[Watching her.] 
No, of course not. I must change for tea. 


CATHERINE 
Oh, the salon. Where they all worship at your shrine. 


ELIZABETH 
Kitty, it’s an absolute scream . . . but if you laugh 
at tea, I'll kill you. 
[She goes up to centre doors and slides them open, 
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revealing a dressing-table, and the half of a 
bed on the left. Enter WITHERS, @ man- 
servant. | 


WITHERS 
Mr. Bryan Ropes is here, Miss Head. 


ELIZABETH 
[Very bashfully. | 
Oh . . . Withers! Will you please tell Mr. Ropes 
. or perhaps you will show him in here to 
my sister . 
WITHERS 


Very good, Miss Head. 
[He goes out.] 


ELIZABETH 
Whiskers—and too many rings. Thinks he’s like 
Byron. Ugh! 
[She makes a face, then goes in and closes the 
door. | 


[ WITHERS comes again. | 


WITHERS 
Mr. Bryan Ropes. 
[Mr. Ropes comes in. He is a boy of about 
twenty, with small side-whiskers and rather a 


round jolly face, which makes them look 
ridiculous. | 
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CATHERINE 
Good afternoon, Mr. Ropes. I’m Betty’s sister. 


Ropes 
[Bending over her hand and kissing it.] 
It is an honour to meet Miss Elizabeth’s sister. 


CATHERINE 
Mr. Ropes, you are making a mistake. I am definitely 
1923. 
ROPES 
Don’t say that, Miss Head! It is such a horrible 
century we live in. No elegance, no manners, 


no finesse! 
CATHERINE 
No whiskers. Oh, I am sorry, Mr. Ropes. It slipped 
out. 
ROPES 


[With a bow. ] 
It is of no consequence, Miss Head. 


CATHERINE 
But I may have hurt you! 


Ropes 
I am not sensitive about my convictions. Pioneers 
cannot afford to be. 


CATHERINE 
Oh, well—of course that’s all right then,—only, you 
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see, I simply abhor whiskers. I can’t help it. 
It’s like some people with spiders. 


Ropes 
Oh, I say! 
[Pulling himself together. ] 
I shall hope to convert you, Miss Head. You are 
very different from your sister, are you not? 


CATHERINE 
Um—yes, I suppose I am. And that’s all the odder, 
isn’t it, because we are twins. 


Ropes 
[Clapping his hands. | 
Twins! It only needed that! 


CATHERINE 
Whatever do you mean? 


Ropes 
Oh, there is something so utterly Victorian about 
twins. Nowadays even one child is considered a 
life’s work. Twins! How I should have liked 
to know your noble mother! 


CATHERINE 
Well, you’ve quite a good chance. She’s upstairs, do- 
ing her hair. 
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ROPES 
Not dead? A mother of twins, and still got hair to 
do! Yours is a remarkable family, Miss Head! 
[Re-enter the Vicar and ANN.] 


CATHERINE 
Mother, this is Mr. Ropes. He can’t understand your 
not being dead. And this is Daddy, Mr. Ropes. 
[Rovers kisses ANN’s hand. | 


VICAR 
Dear me! a disciple! 
Ropes 
A very humble one, sir. 
[Re-enter Mrs. WALTER. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
Good afternoon, Mr. Ropes. No, I’m too old to 
have my hand kissed. It over-excites me. 


ANN 
Why does Mr. Ropes think I ought to be dead? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Does he? ‘There's no accounting, Ann, for what Mr. 
Ropes thinks. 
Ropes 
Oh, I say! 
[Pulling himself together. ] 
You are quizzing me, Mrs. Rooke-Walter. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
I may be, for all I know. 


VICAR 
Perhaps I am disgracefully up-to-date, but I cannot 
see by what right anyone is allowed to consider 
the death of my wife desirable. 


Ropes 
Desirable! Good Lord! Well, I mean... It is a 
ridiculous mistake, sir. Your charming daughter 
informed me that she was a twin, and I could not 
refrain from commenting upon Mrs. Head having 
survived such a noble work. 


VICAR 
Well, sir, I should be grateful in future if you would 
restrain yourself from any opinions as to the 
survival of Mrs. Head. 
[Re-enter WITHERS. | 


WITHERS 
Mr. Barnaby Haddon. 
[Happon comes in on the left. ] 


HADDON 
Dear Mrs. Walter, we are making your home into a 
club! 


[He shakes hands, then turns round to the others. | 
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Mrs. Head and the Vicar! And the twin who was 
destined not to paint! 
[He shakes hands with them all.] 


CATHERINE 
Whatever does he mean by that? 


VICAR 
Don’t ask me to explain! 


CATHERINE 
He’s quite wrong, anyway. 


Happon 
Good afternoon, Ropes. 
[Ropres gives a formal bow. Happon turns to 
ANN. | 
And what do you think of your daughter’s wonderful 
success, Mrs. Head? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Neither I nor my daughter, Mr. Haddon, feel old 
enough to keep up with it! 


ANN 
I do want to see Elizabeth! 


CATHERINE 
She’s going to make an entrance soon. 
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VICAR 
Make an entrance! 
CATHERINE 
Well, I mean she’ll come in when she’s dressed. 


VICAR 
Naturally. Any other supposition... 
[He breaks off.] 


ROPES 
[Vaguely to Happon. ] 
A wonderful nersonality. They’re twins. 


H ADDON 
Are you referring to either twin in particular? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Catherine, talk to Mr. Ropes. 


CATHERINE 
He finds me very difficult, Mum’s mum. 


Ropes 
Oh, I say!...I mean... Believe me, Miss 
Eeadaa. 
[He takes her to the window-seat. | 


ANN 
I am so anxious to see dear Betty! 
[Re-enter WITHERS. | 
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WITHERS 


The Honourable Monica Flane and Lady Susan 


Rocker. 
[Enter Miss FLANE and Lapy ROocKER. 


Miss 


FLANE is a young lady of twenty-five, but, hav- 
ing been through every Society craze since she 
was eighteen, she looks older. At present she 
is violently Victorian, and carries a neat close 
posy of that period. She has a deep, low voice. 
Lavy RocKER is nearer forty than twenty, but 
she is able to make up to look young enough to 


be pardoned her foolishness. | 


Miss FLANE 


Mrs. Rooke-Walter, how good of you to allow us to 
come. See, I have had Gerrard make up a special 


posy for the Queen. 


VICAR 
Dear me! Is the Queen coming? 


Mrs. WALTER 
This is Mr. Head, Elizabeth’s father—and 
[Indicating ANN] 


her mother. Miss Flane and Lady Rocker. 


Lapy RocKER 
[In an ecstasy. | 
Her mother! How wonderful! 
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VICAR 
The miracle of birth is common to all of us, Lady 
Rocker. 
Miss FLANE 
[With an embracing smile.] 
Yes, and no—don’t you think? With so many people 
it seems such a dull miracle! 


Mrs. WALTER 


[ Quickly. | 
The rest you know, I think. 


Lapy ROCKER 
Of course, everything about dear Elizabeth is a 
miracle. I have ordered for her some waxen 
fruit. Alas, it had not arrived when I left. 
[To the Vicar. ] 
She is our spoilt darling! 


VICAR 
She used to be ours. 


Miss FLANE 
Now do let us arrange the chairs. Mr. Ropes, the 
chairs! 

[Mr. Ropes springs up, crosses, and kisses Miss 
FLANE’S hand. He then leads CATHERINE 
down to her.| 

ROPES 
Miss Flane—the Queen’s twin sister. 
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Lapy ROCKER 
Twins! 
[Turning to ANN.] 
And you did it! you did it! 
[She takes both Ann’s hands, who looks round 
in a frightened way at the Vicar. ] 


VICAR 
The blame, if any, must be equally divided between 
us, Lady Rocker. 


Miss FLANE 
The chairs! 

[Miss FLANE, Ropes, Lapy RocKErR bring up 
chairs to the oval table. Mrs. WALTER sits in 
the arm-char on the right and smiles at them 
all.] 


Lapy ROCKER 
[Placing a chair in the centre. ] 
The Throne! 


ROPES 
[Putting a chair down-stage on the left.] 
For the blood-royal. 
[He bows to CATHERINE, and places a cushion 
below it.] 
For the humblest courtier of all! 


CATHERINE 
Help! 
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ROPES 
[Confused under her gaze.] 
Oh, I say! 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Ringing a hand-bell.] 
Where will you sit, Ann? After all, you are the 
mother of the Gracchi. 


ANN 
I think I'll feel safest by you, Mother. 


Miss FLANE 
[With a gesture. | 
We are ready! 
[Enter WITHERS. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
Tea, please, Withers. 


WITHERS 
Very good, madam. 
[He goes out. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, John, I wonder whether you will find the text 
for a sermon in London. 


Lapy RocKER 
A sermon? How deliciously quaint! 
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Miss FLANE 
It’s all so in keeping. 


VICAR 
Oh, yes, I think so. I shall take as my theme, “The 
tongue is an unruly member.” 


HADDON 
From what point of view? 


VICAR 
I shall try to show the effect of a few inadvertent 
words . 
[He breaks off hastily. | 
But that is neither here nor there. 


Lapy RocKER 
But it is too interesting. What makes you preach? 


VICAR 
Chiefly, my dear lady, the fact that I am a clergyman. 


Miss FLANE 
That cannot be all! There must be an inward some- 
thing. 
VICAR 
I am quite unaware of an inward something. But I 
find my sermons have a great influence upon me. 
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Lapy ROCKER 
Ah! that’s it. That’s why they preach. It’s a drug. 
Auto-intoxication ! 


ANN 
John! Why, even on his birthday he will only drink 
Chablis! 
Mrs. WALTER 
But at John’s age, dear, a birthday is a day of re- 
pentance. 
Miss FLANE 
How true! 
Lapy ROCKER 
And how cruel! 
[Enter WITHERS with the tea-tray. He sets tt 
down on the table and goes out. A pause.| 


CATHERINE 
[ Enthusiastically. | 


Doesn’t Betty time things wonderfully? 


ANN 
Whatever do you mean, dear? 


CATHERINE 


Why. 
[Then she remembers, and, moreover, finding 
everyone's eye upon her, becomes very uncom- 
fortable. | 
PVOUssees wu 
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[Her voice dies away as the left door opens, and 
ELIZABETH appears, in a real crinoline. ] 


ROPES 
[Rising and lifting his empty tea-cup.] 
The Queen! 
Lapy ROCKER 
Too... too fascinating! 


Miss FLANE 
Oli eizapetlit 
ANN 
[With quite a different intonation. | 
Betty, darling! 


VICAR 
Elizabeth! 
ELIZABETH 
Dear Father and Mother, how very nice it is to see 
you here! ... and darling Catherine too... 


and all these dear friends! 


Miss FLANE 
[To Lapy Rocker. | 
Susan, it is wonderful, I shall no longer hesitate. 
Madame Pireaud shall make me a crinoline. 


ROPES 
Miss Elizabeth, you are superb! 
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ELIZABETH : 
Oh, Mr. Ropes! Do you like my new frock, Mother? 


ANN 
Isn’t it just a little conspicuous, dear? 


Lapy ROCKER 
[In an ecstasy. | 
That it should have come from the country! From 
the depths of the wild and barbarous country! 


VICAR 
Pardon me; Wideleete is perfectly civilized, and the 
rates are surprisingly low. 


Miss FLANE 
Mrs. Walter, you must—you positively must let me 
bring dear Rachael Nottingham here. 
[To the Vicar.] 
She started the breeches year, you know. 


VICAR 
The breeches year! 


Lapy RocKER 
[ Nodding. | 
1919. I wore them myself. Taffeta breeches. 
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ELIZABETH 
[With downcast eyes. | 
Oh, Lady Rocker! 


Lapy ROCKER 
My dear, forgive me. I should not have mentioned 
such a thing before you! 


HaApDpDON 
No, indeed. Miss Elizabeth in breeches is too vile a 
thought—eh, Vicar? 


VICAR 
Really, Mr. Haddon, I don’t know. To a lover of the 
antique, I have no doubt that the notion of taffeta 
breeches is highly repellent. But mere knicker- 
bockers in themselves . . 


Mrs. WALTER © 
I think that will be enough, John. 


VICAR 
Personally, I like to see things like knickerbockers . . . 


ANN 
John, dear! 


VICAR 
. . with a broad mind. 
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CATHERINE 
I wish I’d been in town in the breeches year! 


ELIZABETH 
[With deep reproach. | 
Catherine, dear! 


CATHERINE 
Oh, chuck it, Betty! 


Lapy ROCKER 
The dear, enthusiastic country thing! 


ROPES 
But how much more entrancing, dear Miss Catherine, 
you would look in a crinoline. 


CATHERINE 
Crinoline! Me! Not much! I like to feel I can kick 
people if I want to! 


Ropes 
Oh—I say! I mean... 


ANN 
Kitty! 
Miss FLANE 
Oh, the little heathen! 
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HapDpoN 
[With a smile.] 
And do you often want to? 


CATHERINE 
It’s an itch that gets me sometimes. 


VICAR 
[To ANN.] 
I cannot help feeling, my dear, that this sort of thing 
is not at all good for Catherine and Elizabeth. 


Lapy ROCKER 
[Rising suddenly. | 
Heavens! I have an idea! 


Miss FLANE 
[Enthusiastically. | 
Don’t tell us, darling, don’t tell us! Keep it for next 
year. Not a soul has got an idea for next year! 


Lapy ROCKER 
[Gazing at ELIZABETH. ] 
Oh, if only she would! If only she would! 


Ropes 
eLady Rocker, we are in torment! 


VICAR 
Or certainly in a condition very similar to it. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
What is your idea, Lady Rocker? 


Lapy ROCKER 
I have a box at the Opera for to-morrow night. It is 
an enormous box. I invite everybody! 


VICAR 
That is most kind, but personally ... 


Lapy ROCKER 
[Gog straight on.] 
And Elizabeth . . . Elizabeth shall wear her crinoline! 


Miss FLANE 
Oh, Susan! How too, too wonderful! 


ANN 
if: . In public? 


Lapy RocKER 
Let the dear child share her wonderful personality 
with the world. It is only right! Is it not, Mr. 
Haddon! 


Happon 
Certainly. It is only right. I am sure the Vicar will 
agree that the good things of this earth should 
not be the privilege of the few. 
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VICAR 
Since you appeal to me, I think the time has come 
to speak out without any further prevarication! 


ELIZABETH 
Prevarication? Surely, Father, you have not been 
guilty of prevarication? 


VICAR 
[Firmly.] 
Bhizabeth sont ' 
CATHERINE 
[Rising quickly. ] 
Mum’s mum, may I open the window? It is so close 
in here, and I am so afraid of you getting one of 
your headaches. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Perhaps it is a little thundery, dear. 
[CATHERINE goes to the window. ] 


VICAR 
[Feebly. ] 
Well . . . the question, I suppose, rests with Eliza- 
beth. 
Lapy RocKER 
Oh, will you? Will you? 


Ropes 
Miss Elizabeth, if I am to have the honour of sitting 
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in that box with you to-morrow night, it will be 
a memory I shall cherish to the day of my death! 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, Mr. Ropes! 
HADDON 
It will certainly be a very wonderful moment. The 
re-birth of a bygone age! 


Miss FLANE 
There’s not a single paper that won’t have a notice 
Of it: 
H ADDON 
Have the courage of your convictions, Miss Elizabeth. 


ANN 
Oh, Elizabeth .. . if you feel, dear, that perhaps 
.» . Ll mean... erat youitthink “that, “en the 


whole . 
[Mrs. WALTER smiles grimly. | 
[Finishing feebly. | 

Convictions don’t always last forever. 


Happon 
It depends how deep they go! 


Lavy ROCKER 
But that is the charm .. . the sweet, refreshing de- 
light of dear Elizabeth. It is not just a fashion. 
It is her whole soul. 
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Happon 
Yes, that is the charm of Miss Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH 
[Looking at him.} 
I will go to the Opera in my crinoline. Why should 
I not? 
HADDON 
[With a bow. ] 
You have only to look in the glass, Miss Elizabeth, to 
see that there is every reason why you should! 


ROPES 
[With a violent gesture. ] 
Ye gods! why did not I say that! 


VICAR 
[To Mrs. WALTER. ] 
Is that boy quite sane? 
[She nods. | 


CATHERINE 
You didn’t think of it in time, Mr. Ropes. Sickening! 
Perhaps you think very slowly, do you? 


Ropes 
Oh—I say! ...I mean... look here! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Don’t quiz, Kitty. 
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Miss FLANE 
Then it is really settled! Susan, noone will look at 
the Opera for a single moment! 


Lapy ROCKER 

I know. But the poor dear singers are quite used to 
that. And it was my idea! I am so proud of 
myself! 
[She rises.] 

I shall go. I have had a wonderful idea, and I shall 
be an anti-climax if I don’t go immediately. 
[To Miss FLANE] 

Monica, do you want to share the car? 


Miss FLANE 
[ Rising. | 
Susan, I have an idea! You must sell the car and 
get a brougham! 


Lapy ROocKER 
Monica! What a wonderful idea! I will get a 
brougham to take us to the Opera to-morrow! I 
shall call here at six-thirty. We must arrange a 
little dinner. Elizabeth, darling, it will be won- 
derful! You dear, courageous child, you are going 
to have the success of a life-time. Monica, you 
know any number of press people—from your 
charity matinées—ring them all up, my love, every 
one! Dear Vicar, goodbye . . . Elizabeth’s 
quite wonderful, mother, and dear Mrs. Walker, 
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and everyone . . . And the dear, wonderful, 
barbaric twin as well! 


Miss FLANE 
[In the doorway. | 
And you must let me bring darling Rachel Notting- 
ham. 
Lapy ROCKER 
[ Nodding. ] 
Yes—dear Rachel is quite wonderful, too! 
[They go out.] 


Mrs. WALTER 
You see now, John, why it is quite impossible for 
Elizabeth to return to Wideleete ? 


HapDON 
Quite impossible. 
RoPEs 
[A ffectedly. ] 
Don’t tell me there is any such idea! 


ELIZABETH 
[Meekly. | 
Is there, Father? 


VICAR 
At the risk of ruining Mr. Ropes’ life, as it appears, 
I must confess that some such notion was germi- 
nating in my mind. 
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ANN 
[To Mrs. WALTER. ] 
I’m sure Elizabeth has had a lovely time, Mother. 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, a lovely time! 
ANN 
But I think you have been away from us long enough, 
darling. 
ELIZABETH 


Very well, Mother . . . when do you wish me to re- 
turn to the Vicarage? 


ROPES 
How perfect! The sentiment! The intonation! Per- 
fect ! 
VICAR 


As Elizabeth had made this arrangement to go to the 
Opera to-morrow night, I suppose it must stand. 


Ropes 
[Crossing to him.] 
Sir, you have made it possible for me to leave this 
room in comparative peace. 


VICAR 
I am glad to hear it, sir. 
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Ropes 

Had the cup of that prospective joy been dashed from 
my lips, my disappointment would have been 
insupportable. Mrs. Walter, a thousand thanks. 
Mrs. Head, your most obedient servant. Miss 
Catherine, we shall meet again, I devoutly trust! 
[He bows at the door.] 

Miss Elizabeth, you shall to-morrow night light a 
candle... 


VICAR 
[Interrupting. | 
Sir, the originator of that remark was not a martyr 
to fashion! 
Ropes 
[With a bow.] 
And is not intolerance, sir, merely a fashion? 
[He goes out.] 


VICAR 
H’m. I’m not sure the absurd boy hasn’t made rather 
a sensible remark. 


Mrs. WALTER 
My dear John, Mr. Ropes is by no means a fool. 


VICAR 
Then we must consider him very unfortunate in his ap- 
pearance. 
[But CATHERINE eagerly interrupts. ] 
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CATHERINE 
It’s his whiskers Daddy. They’re like a gadfly to 
him ... or whatever it is ...I1 saw at once 


that he couldn’t really be such a fool. It was im- 
possible! So he must be clever, you see. He said 
some quite sensible things to me in the window- 
seat. 
ELIZABETH 
[Demurely. | 
Oh, Catherine, you must have encouraged him! 


VICAR 
[Drily.] 
Inspired him, I should imagine. 


HappDOoN 
Oh, he’s not a bad lad, Mr. Head. You mustn’t take 
such a violent dislike to him. 


VICAR 
Well, he said my wife ought to be dead. I don’t think 
that shows a great deal of tact from a man one 
has never met before. 


ELIZABETH 
Catherine, come out for a quarter of an hour in the 
flower-walk. 
CATHERINE 
[Pointing to the crinoline. | 
Like that? 
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ELIZABETH 
No; I will change. 
[She goes out.] 


ANN 
[To CATHERINE. | 
You can’t go, dear. We must get back to the hotel. 


Mrs. WALTER 
You won’t stay to dinner? 


VICAR 
No—with many thanks. 


Mrs. WALTER 
What does that mean? 


VICAR 
We told them at the Paddington Hotel that we should 
be in. 
Mrs. WALTER 
Oh, well, you mustn’t disappoint the hotel, of course. 


VICAR 
[To ANN. ] 
Was there a trace of bitterness in your mother’s re- 
mark, Ann, or am I mistaken? 


ANN 
It was a joke, dear. What Mother means... 
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VICAR 
Oh, a joke! In that case it doesn’t matter much what 
it means. Bitterness, of course, is different. 


ANN 
Mother thought . . 


Mrs. WALTER 
That’s enough, Ann, dear. 
[To Happon. ] 
They explain things to each other by the hour, unless 
one stops it. 


HADDON 
Well, I must be going. 


VICAR 
Dear me! But it has been stopped, Mr. Haddon. You 
have nothing to fear. 


ANN 
Mr. Haddon didn’t mean... 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Warningly. 

Ann! When one is asked not to explain what people 
mean, it includes also explaining what they don’t 
mean. 

VICAR 
[To ANN. ] 
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I quite understand, dear. It was a joke—like your 


mother’s. 
ANN 
[To Happon. ] 
Oh, I see. 
VICAR 


It takes a long time on a ’bus to Paddington. 


Mrs. WALTER 
There’s the Underground. 


VIcaR 
No. It rattles me. I find that my instincts, when 
hanging from a strap, are not those of a clergyman. 


HADDON 
[ Patiently. | 
Well, I must be going. 


ANN 
You ought to go in the Underground, John. It’s so 
weak not to do things that rattle you. Isn’t it, 

Mr. Haddon? 

VICAR 
It’s weaker still to do them just because you think it’s 
weak not to do them. 

[A dead silence. The Vicar gets suddenly 
alarmed, thinking he has sad something he 
shouldn't. 

What is it? 
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Mrs. WALTER 
Nothing. We re only waiting for Ann to begin, “What 
Johnemeansa)--. 


HADDON 
[Laughing. ] 
Mrs. Walter, are any of your guests ever allowed defi- 
nitely to say good-bye? 


Mrs. WALTER 
[As he shakes hands. | 
Not for long, I hope, Mr. Haddon. 


HADDON 
‘That is very charming of you. 


VICAR 
Now that’s the kind of thing I have always envied 
and admired. 


ANN 
What, dear? 


VICAR 
Your mother’s amazing command of small-talk. 


Mrs. WALTER 
John! 
[To Happon.] 
I’m afraid my son-in-law carries honesty to the point 
where it becomes feeble-mindedness. That is 
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probably why he insists upon dining at the Pad- 
dington Hotel to-night. 


HaADDON 
There must be something behind it of course. 
[Re-enter EL1zABETH, dressed to go out.] 


CATHERINE 
I can’t come, Betty. 

ELIZABETH 
Oh, why not? 

CATHERINE 


Because it would disappoint the Paddington Hotel. 


ANN 
[To E.vizaBETH. | 
Your father thinks . . 


VICAR 
[Completing her sentence. ] 
We ought to get back. 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, if you must! Then I shall go by myself, Grand- 
mamal,.)¢e 
[ Suddenly | 
if I may. 
Mrs. WALTER 
[Drily.] 
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Certainly. Quite a number of girls walk in Kensing- 
ton Gardens unattended nowadays. 


Happon 
I will see you as far as the door, Miss Elizabeth. 
[He crosses and holds the door open for her.| 


ELIZABETH 
Thank you, Mr. Haddon. 
[ELIzABETH goes out. Happon bows to Mrs. 


WALTER. | 
HaADDON 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Walter. Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Head. 


[He bows again and goes out, shutting the door 
behind him.] 


CATHERINE 
[ Suddenly. ] 
Of course you know what is going to happen to those 
two? 
ANN 


Darling child, what do you mean? 


CATHERINE 
He’ll see her much further than the front door before 
he’s done. 
Mrs. WALTER 
Well—how stupid of me! Now I come to think of 
it, I suppose there have been signs on his part. 
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CATHERINE 

Signs! Why, to any woman with half an eye he’s like 
a steam-roller with a red flag marching in front 
of it. 

VICAR 

Do I understana you to mean by that metaphor that 
Mr. Haddon feels something warmer than an 
antiquary’s affection for Elizabeth? 


ANN 
[ Ecstatically. ] 
Oh, Mother, I shouldn’t wonder! He has got that 
watery look 


VICAR 
Had I a watery look, Ann, when... ? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Watery? You looked like some curious kind of fish. 
John. Yes, on reflection, I think it quite possible. 


CATHERINE 
I’d put my last bean on it. 


VICAR 
That bean is already spent, Catherine. You confessed 
as much this morning. 
[He looks at Mrs. WALTER. ] 
This is a most distressing idea. 
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Distressing ! 
Mrs. WALTER 
Distressing? Mr. Haddon is an extremely wealthy 
man, with a private income of eight thousand a 
year. 


CATHERINE 
Then you did guess something, Mum’s mum! 


Mrs. WALTER 
What do you mean? 


CATHERINE 
Well . . . you found out about his income. 


Mrs. WALTER 
It would—if it came off—be a most suitable and 
happy marriage. How like John to be distressed! 


VICAR 
[Very worried. | 
You don’t understand. Mr. Haddon may be the best 
man in the world 


ANN 
Well, dear, darling Elizabeth is our daughter. 


VICAR 
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I know I am in part responsible, but it was sheer in- 
advertence on my part. 


ANN 
John! what are you saying? That our aear Betty 
was pure inadvertence on your part? 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Severely. ] 
If you are not merely blathering, John, will you please 
explain yourself? Do you never contemplate the 
idea of marriage at Wideleete? 


VICAR 
I am not altogether sure that a marriage based upon 
so slight a knowledge of one another is likely to 
turn out for the best. 


Mrs. WALTER 
They have seen a great deal more of one another than 
any number of people who are just getting di- 
vorced, in these days. 


VICAR 
[Still very much worried. ] 
Iwas ...er... 1 was thinking of the morality of 


such a marriage. 
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CATHERINE 
Daddy! Why, I thought marriage was the most moral 
thing in the world. Why, you do it for people! 


VICAR 
[ Helplessly. | 
Yes—quite. Continually. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Well, then? 
ANN 
John, dear, do explain. You are behaving so queerly. 


VICAR 
[ Suddenly. ] 
Anyway, I shall refuse my consent. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Refuse your consent? But you don’t surely imagine 
that that will make any difference? 


VICAR 
I certainly hope not. 
ANN 
John, if they love each other, what do you dare to 
put between them? 


VICAR 
Your vehemence, dear, is quite unnecessary. The 
truth is . 
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CATHERINE 
[ Quickly. ] 
Daddy, we’ve got to get back to the Paddington Hotel 
. and... and I’ve rather a headache. 


[She says the last sentence with meaning. | 


ANN 
Oh, darling, have you? Run along, then, and get your 
hat on. 


CATHERINE 
But aren’t you coming? 


VICAR 
[ Rising. ] 
At once. 
Mrs. WALTER 
A headache, Kitty? I know what they can become. 
Go and get your hat on at once, and ask Withers 
to bring you my salts. 


CATHERINE 
Bat’. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[ Rising. | 
Don’t fight against good advice, dear. 
[She opens the door.) 
And use some frozoclone quickly. It’s upon my 
dressing-table. 
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CATHERINE 
[In the doorway. | 
Butera. 2 
ANN 
Take Granny’s advice, dear. She knows so much 
about headaches. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[At the door, as CATHERINE Still hesitates. | 
Speed is the main thing, Catherine. 


CATHERINE 
Of... thanks. 
[She goes out. Mrs. WALTER closes the door.] 


Mrs. WALTER 
[ Severely. ] 
Well, John? 


VICAR 
[ Miserably. ] 
When people say “Well,” I never quite know what 
they mean. 


Mrs. WALTER 
It is quite obvious to me that there is some secret be- 
tween you and Catherine. 


ANN 
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Mrs. WALTER 
It would be quite obvious to you also, Ann, if you 
were not obsessed with the idea that a husband 
tells his wife everything. 


ANN 
[To the Vicar. ] 
John, they do, don’t they? 


VICAR 
[ Miserably. | 
Wes ¢-.-Lhat is to say,oifeni ..... or, rather 22°, 


Mrs. WALTER 
Don’t stammer, John. Am I right or wrong? 


VICAR 
No... That is—yes. 


ANN 
John, you’re not telling the truth! 


VICAR 
I’m not telling anything. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Wait. You object to Elizabeth’s possible engagement. 
Why? There is something you know which 
Catherine also knows. What? The two things 
are connected, of course. How? 
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VICAR 
Pure inadvertence. 

ANN 
What is it that has happened? 


VICAR 
A... a few ill-chosen words. 


Mrs. WALTER 
When? 


VICAR 
I want to go to the Paddington Hotel. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I daresay. When? 


VICAR 
That morning at the Vicarage. 


ANN 
[A ghast.] 
John! You let out Mum’s secret test! 


VICAR 
A mischance—a pure mischance! 


Mrs. WALTER 
And this extraordinary change in Elizabeth dates from 
then? TI see. A frigid and calculated deception. 
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VICAR 
The whole affair has been much upon my conscience. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Don’t talk about your conscience, John. You have 
none. 
VICAR 
Mother ! 
VICAR 
I do not consider it honest. If this thing happens, Mr. 
Haddon will have fallen in love with a girl he has 
never met. | 
Mrs. WALTER 
All men do that—and then they go peering about till 
they do meet her. 


VICAR 
How are we to know that Mr. Haddon will be happy 
with Betty when what he wants is Elizabeth? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Who ever heard of the bride’s father bothering about 
the bridegroom’s happiness! 


VICAR 
[ Firmly. ] 
I bother 
ANN 
[Feebly. 


Supposing we just waited a little? 
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Mrs. WALTER 
The shuffling, shiftless attitude of all criminals! 


VICAR 
The obvious thing is to tell Mr. Haddon the whole 
truth. 
Mrs. WALTER 
Not in my house. I’m not going to be made to look 
a perfect fool because my daughter has married 
a wicked and unscrupulous clergyman whose chil- 
dren inherit his vices! No! 


VICAR 
I think I can call myself a man of equable temper, but 
if I am to be treated any longer as a submerged 
wastrel suffering from a criminal taint, I can see 
myself becoming strident and unpleasant. 


ANN 
Well, Mother, after all, it may not happen. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Of course it will happen, now it is going to be un- 
pleasant. If we can’t let it alone, Elizabeth must 
be taken dangerously ill, immediately on her re- 
turn here. 


VICAR 
I am master at the Vicarage, and I won’t have a per- 
fectly healthy girl pretending to be ill in it! 
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Mrs. WALTER 
[Warningly. | 
I am an old woman, John, but I have some spirit left. 


VICAR 
I should be the last to deny it. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Elizabeth is to be taken violently ill, this evening. 


VICAR 
No! I repeat, with all the vehemence of my feeble per- 
sonality, no! 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Shaking with rage. | 
I insist! 
VICAR 
I resemble a rock in this matter. 


ANN 
Oh, John, don’t upset Mother. 


VICAR 
A point comes at last where mothers have to be upset. 


ANN 
John, dear,—couldn’t you stretch a point? 
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VICAR 
No. Unless, by some chance, sudden disease attacks 
Elizabeth to-night, I shall continue to tell en- 
quirers that she is in perfect health, and once I 
take a stand, I am unshakable. 


ANN 
[Looking at him.] 
I must say I almost admire John, at this moment. 


VICAR 
[ Firmly. ] 
I repeat, I resemble a rock ... 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Furiously. ] 
Then go to the Paddington Hotel. 


VICAR 
No. I am going to find Mr. Haddon and warn him, 
before things go any further. 


Mrs. WALTER 
You will do nothing of the sort. 
[A bell is heard. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
What’s that? The front door! 
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VICAR 
Well, I must be going. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Ann, come with me, and bring John with you. 
[She goes out on the right. ] 


ANN 
[Appealingly, at the door.] 
John, dear! 
VICAR 


I shall not change my mind, Ann. 
[He goes out, and she follows. The door on the 
left opens, and ELIZABETH comes in, followed 
by Happon. | 


ELIZABETH 
But, Mr. Haddon, if they find you back here, they will 
think it so peculiar. 


HADDON 
I am living in hopes that I may have a perfect ex- 
planation by then. 


ELIZABETH 
You ... you said you were only going to see me as 
far as the door. 


HappoNn 
I didn’t say which door. I’ve seen you all the way 
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back to this one, as it turned out. Tell me I have 
not offended you, Miss Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH 
It is very wrong of you. I should have insisted on 
your leaving me. What explanation could you 
possibly give? 


HADDON 
[Leaning forward in his chair. | 
If only I could be sure that you wished to hear it! 
[ELIZABETH starts; then quickly resumes her very 
modest pose. | 


ELIZABETH 
[In a low voice. | 
You are behaving strangely, Mr. Haddon. 


HaADDON 
I am asking your permission to behave still more 
strangely. 


ELIZABETH 
You... you mustn’t, Mr. Haddon. 


Happon 
[Rising and bowing. | 
I beg your pardon, Miss Elizabeth. I wished to dis- 
cover whether a declaration would be distasteful 
to you. You have given me your answer. 
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ELIZABETH 
[ Faintly. | 
Ah! a declaration? 
HaADDON 
Do not tempt me by pretending you do not know what 
I mean! 
ELIZABETH 
[ Slowly. ] 


Do you mean that you love me, Mr. Haddon? 
[Happon gives a slow nod, and she puts her hands 
to her breasts quickly, as if with a sudden pain. | 


HapDDON 
And I shall love and adore you always, dear. I’m 
that kind of man. They are considered rather 
boring by these modern women; that is why I 
thought it possible . . . why I was conceited idiot 
enough to hope that . . 


ELIZABETH 
[ Slowly. | 
You ... hardly know me. 


Happon 
I am trained to judge the genuine antique at the first 
touch. 


ELIZABETH 
Yes .. . I forgot that. 
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Happon 
You might well have said, Miss Elizabeth, that you 
hardly knew me. 


ELIZABETH 
[Almost in a whisper. | 
Oh, no. Somehow I’ve always seemed to know you! 


HappoNn 
Then you have known me long enough to give me my 
answer? 
ELIZABETH 


Would you ever forgive a woman who had deceived 
you, Mr. Haddon? 


Happon 
I am very masculine. I don’t think I should. You 
see, my pride would be hurt. And, with your 
beautiful ideas, Elizabeth, you would not want a 
man to forgive a woman who had deceived him. 


ELIZABETH 
[ Hesitatingly. | 
No-o. But one might imagine a very silly woman 
doing something on the spur of the moment .. . 
It’s just a silly idea, Mr. Haddon; just a foolish 
girl’s idea of getting to know you better 
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HADDON 
I think real love takes forgiveness for granted . . . it 
takes so much for granted, you know. 


ELIZABETH 
[ Sincerely. | 
Oh . . . too much, sometimes! 
HaApDON 


Don’t torture me by asking me questions, Miss Eliza- 
beth. What can such melodramatic situations 
have to do with you? 


ELIZABETH 
I think it must be terrible to marry someone and to 
keep on finding out things one has got to take for 
granted! 


HappoNn 
Isn’t that the true test of marriage? 


ELIZABETH 
It may be. But .. . but you must start fair. 


Happon 
Yes. You must start fair. You must love honestly, 
and it is no good if that is all on one side. There- 
fore, Miss Elizabeth, I beg your pardon, and I 
go. 
[He crosses towards the door.] 
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ELIZABETH 
[ Suddenly. ] 
No. Wait. qnlt'S..70 4 at sawrong. 


HaApDDON 
Wrong? What is wrong? 


ELIZABETH 
It’s wrong that this should have grown out of ... 
out of ten yards of crépe-de-chine . . . 
[Realizing that to him she is talking nonsense. | 
Things do grow, Mr. Haddon! It’s terrifying how 
things grow... You only... only begin to 
grow up when you begin to understand that! I’m 
beginning to grow up... You think I’m talk- 
ing nonsense. . . 


HADDON 
On the contrary, something wiser than sense. But 
why? 
ELIZABETH 
Because . . . I do love honestly . . . Ido! Oh, Ido! 


[He does not move. | 
I love you honestly. 


HappOoN 
[ Crossing. | 
Please say that again. There’s not a lovelier sentence 
in the world. 
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ELIZABETH 
[Hiding her face. | 
I do love you honestly. 


HADDON 

[His arm round her shoulders. | 

Well, then? 

[He seems to be coaxing her to say something, 
and, for a moment, she takes lis hand and, 
looking up at him, almost seems as if she were 
going to. Then, suddenly, she drops her face 
into her hands. He rests a hand very gently 
on her head and smiles to himself.] 


HapDDON 
Then may I ask your father about it, dear? 
[She looks up astonished. | 


ELIZABETH 
Ask father? 
[Then she remembers. | 


Sncyes.. .". yes. 
[She rises. ] 
OE COUTSE 5 aus 


Happon 
[Bowing over her hand.] 
The honour which you do me, Miss Elizabeth .. . 
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ELIZABETH 
[In an agony. ] 
Onno. 46 0. 
Happon 
What is the matter? 


ELIZABETH 
I cannot think, Barnaby, that there should be any ques- 
tion of honour in an honest love. 
[Happon comes to her and kisses the top of her 
head, but for some reason or other she does 
not smile. | 


Happon 

Dear Elizabeth, you do me yet more honour! My 
dear, I go to your father in fear and trembling. 
I feel as if I were asking the King to give me 
the Kohinoor diamond. 
[She can say nothing. | 
[At the door on the left.] 

Wish me good luck! 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, I do! 

[He smiles to her; she drops him a curtsey, and 
he goes out. She sits very still. She flings out 
her arms, half rises, then suddenly sits down 
and bites at her thumb. CATHERINE comes in 
on the right. At the sound EvizaBETH starts 
and turns nervously. | 
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ELIZABETH 
Kitty! Haven’t you gone? Is father still here? 


CATHERINE 
I don’t know. I left him here. 


ELIZABETH 
[ Suddenly. | 
Kitty! Do you remember the oath? 


CATHERINE 
The oath? 
ELIZABETH 
Twins! Even if... if one of us should fall in love 


—or any tragedy! 


CATHERINE 
[Coming to her.] 
What? Has he done it already? 


ELIZABETH 
Here... now... this instant. How did you 
know? 
CATHERINE 


Guessed. Aren’t you quite deliriously happy? 


ELIZABETH 
One minute I’m crazy with joy, and the next I could 
poison myself. 
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CATHERINE 
[Nodding.] 
But, look here, Betty, doesn’t he love just you? 


ELIZABETH 
How can he? He’s never seen me. 


CATHERINE 
Nor he has. 


ELIZABETH 
Never, never let yourself fall in love, Kitty. Never! 
It’s a hideous thing. You aren’t free any more! 


CATHERINE 
Didn’t you want to fall in love with him? 


ELIZABETH 
Of course I didn’t. I never knew I had till he asked 
me to marry him. Never let any man ask you to 
marry him, Kitty. Head them off. Pretend to 
be insulted—break an ornament—anything! It’s 
the end of the game. I used to like Barnaby com- 
ing here... I got a horrid little thrill from 
watching his eyes shyly looking at me. Oh, Kitty, 
we women are little beasts! I knew he was in 
love with me, and I kept on telling myself what 
fun it was, because I wasn’t in the least in love 
with him. Horrid little beast! And then he asked 
me—he asked me . . . if I would let him make 
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a declaration! He warned me, the darling—he 
gave me any amount of chances to stop him. 
Make a declaration, Kitty! He treated me as if 
I was the virgin Queen Victoria! And I let him 
go on—Oh, you little beast, Betty! I let him go 
on, knowing perfectly well I was going to refuse 
him at the end. 


CATHERINE 
You meant to refuse him? 


ELIZABETH 
Yes. 

CATHERINE 
Then what happened? 


ELIZABETH 
He said it. It’s a wonderful thing to hear a man say- 
ing. Wonderful! 
[ Quickly. } 
But you must never let a man say it to you, Kitty. 
It goes to the head. 


CATHERINE 
Well, but why couldn’t you refuse him... quite 
gently? 
ELIZABETH 


Because I discovered that I adored him, that if I had 
to go on wearing these damned crinolines to my 
dying day, I’d do it rather than lose him. I sup- 
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pose they won’t be so bad when one’s an old 
woman. 
[She suddenly starts to cry.] 

Kitty, I’m miserable, miserable! 


CATHERINE 
[Going to her.] 
Oh, Betty, remember we’re twins! I’ve got to be mis- 
erable if you are. 


ELIZABETH 
I can’t help it. I’m selfish, I’ve told you I’m a horrid 
little beast. 


CATHERINE 
[Walking about. | 
Are you sure you really adore him? Couldn’t you 
. sort of break it off and retire into seclu- 
sion... and come out again as yourself and 
adore somebody else? 


ELIZABETH 
[Comi-tragically. | 
Oh, Kitty, how young you are! 


CATHERINE 
After all, we’ve adored a good number of men in our 
time, Betty. 
ELIZABETH 
Can’t you see, Kitty, that what has happened this after- 
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noon has made me much more than thirteen min- 
utes older than you? 


CATHERINE 
Well, perhaps it has. But I daresay I’ll catch up again 
soine day. 
ELIzABETH 


Kitty, you are a darling. I’d tell you things I wouldn’t 
tell another soul. Not even Mother. You see, we 
are real twins! 


CATHERINE 
Then tell me. 


ELIZABETH 
I’ve been trying to. This is serious. It started as a 
joke about the crépe-de-chine, and it’s grown and 
grown until it may become a tragedy, Kitty. I do 
love Barnaby. I don’t know quite what a grand 
passion means, but I do know what mine means. 
It means that if he were blind, I'd read the stodgy 
books about antiques to him for the rest of my 
life—and be happy. It means that I... I want 
a little naughty boy, just like Barnaby . . . and 
that, however naughty he was, I’d be happy. And 
it means that if Barnaby died, I’d never be happy 
again. And all that’s serious, Kitty; so serious 
that all my past life seems nothing at all—even 
Mum and Dad! And it’s all built up on a sham! 
[CATHERINE says nothing. ELizaABETH rises. | 
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CATHERINE 
Why don’t you tell him? 


ELIZABETH 
I can’t—I daren’t. If he stopped loving me... 
[She hesitates, then goes to the centre door.] 
I told you, Kitty, that if he died, I’d never be happy 
again. It’s the same thing. 
[She suddenly starts to cry again, and puts her 
hand up over her eyes. | 


Oh, Kitty, what a fool . . . what a fool I have been! 
CATHERINE 

So have I. 
ELIZABETH 

You? 
CATHERINE 


Listen, Betty. I guessed this was going to happen, and 
. and I blurted it out. 


ELIZABETH 
Oh! Well, what did they say? 


CATHERINE 
Mother and Mum’s mum were rather pleased at the 
idea, but’ Dad “04 


ELIZABETH 
[Smiling through her tears. | 
Well, of course, his conscience, poor darling .. . 
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CATHERINE 
He said he should refuse his consent. 


ELIZABETH 
What did they say? 


CATHERINE 
[ Easily. ] 
Not much. I think they thought, you know, it was 
only Daddy. 


ELIZABETH 
Yes, but supposing they get more curious about it. 
Oh, Kitty! 
CATHERINE 


I know. Look here. I expect they wouldn’t wait for 
me. I’ll go back to the hotel. I'll see Daddy 
to-night. Ill explain to him that he must tell 
lies for a bit longer. 


ELIZABETH 
It’s a difficult thing to explain to a clergyman. 
[She breaks off as Mrs. WALTER’s voice is heard 
with ANN’S, on the right. ] 
That was Mum’s voice. They haven’t gone! Noth- 
ing but a miracle can save it now! 


CATHERINE 
Well . . . don’t let them see you’ve been crying, any- 
way. 
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ELIZABETH 
Oh, what’s that matter? 


CATHERINE 
Always bank on a miracle till it doesn’t happen. Bluff! 
Remember, it’s you that’s got the brains. You 
can hear what happens from in there—choose 
your moment, and bluff! 
[She practically pushes ELizaABETH towards the 
door. | 


ELIZABETH 
WV areas lb ee. 
[CATHERINE slams the sliding doors on her as 
the door on the right opens, and Mrs. WALTER 
comes in with ANN. ] 


Mrs. WALTER 
Isn’t your father here? He was with us up to three 
minutes ago, and now he’s escaped. 


CATHERINE 
Escaped, Mum’s mum? 


ANN 
[ Nervously. | 
He... he just ran out of the room, dear. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Like a rabbit. 
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[The door on the left opens, and Havpon enters, 
with the Vicar. | 


HapDDON 
I was lucky enough to catch Mr. Head just as he was 
leaving. 
VICAR 


I was making for the Paddington Hotel, but I have 
been headed off again. 


HADDON 
I had a very special question to put to your husband, 
Mrs. Head. 
ANN 


Oh, Mr. Haddon, whatever was it? 


HADDON 
I have asked him for the hand of your daughter. I 
grieve to say he has refused his consent. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Sitting down in her arm-chair.] 
But I feel I know Mr. Haddon well enough to be sure 
that that will make no difference. 


VICAR 
He has assured me it won’t. But, I feel, for all 
that <2 
[ELIzaABETH comes in through the sliding doors. 
She looks guiltily round at the people there, and 
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then runs suddenly forward and sinks upon 
her knees before her father.] 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, Father! Barnaby has told you! 
[She hides her head. | 


VICAR 
[Amazed at her attitude. ] 
Even if he has, I hardly understand... 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Grimly. ] 
It was the Victorian custom, John, for a betrothed 
couple to kneel before their parents. A blessing 
was expected. 


VICAR 
But sir: 
ANN 
Oh, John, you’ve blessed so many people you never 
even knew! 
VICAR 


I distinctly remember telling Mr. Haddon . 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Sternly. | 
John, apart from your usual disinclination to commit 
yourself to anything, have you anything to say 
against this engagement, or have you not? 
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VICAR 
[Firmly, his hands still held by EvizaBETH. | 
Yes: 
[Mrs. WALTER starts to rise majestically from 
her chair. 
Or, rather—no! 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


THE ScENE ts the same. The T1ME: the late afternoon 
of the next day. CATHERINE is standing looking 
out of the bow-window. She is m the evening 
dress she exhibited in Act II. She turns as 
WITHERS comes in on the left. 


CATHERINE 
Well? 
WITHERS 
Miss Elizabeth will be with you in a few moments, 
miss. 
CATHERINE 
hanks. Vir. .Mrse Walter 9222? 
WITHERS 


A most obstinate headache, miss. She has not yet left 
her room, since yesterday evening. 


CATHERINE 
What an idiot Father is! 


[ Quickly. | 
That’s nothing to do with you, Withers! 


WITHERS 
No, miss. So I understand, from my own daughter. 
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[WITHERS is about to go out, when ELIZABETH 
comes in. He gives her a little bow, and goes 
past her through the door on the left.] 


ELIZABETH 
[Going to CATHERINE; turning her round.] 
Kitty! Why? 
CATHERINE 
We're going back on the nine-ten, so this is probably 
the only chance I’ll ever have to wear it. Betty! 
I had to see you before these Opera people come. 
What do you think I discovered at the Paddington 
Hotel? Betty, everybody knows everything! 


ELIZABETH 
Everybody? 
CATHERINE 
Everybody except Mr. Haddon. Mother knows, and 
Mum’s mum knows. Father told them. 


ELIZABETH 
When? 

CATHERINE 
Yesterday. 

ELIZABETH 


Then why did Father. . . 
[She walks thoughtfully towards the window.]| 
And why didn’t Mother, and why didn’t Mum’s 


mum . 
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[She turns. ] 
In fact, Kitty, why didn’t they... ? 


CATHERINE 
I don’t know. Mum and Dad wouldn’t tell me any- 
thing. They seemed to think I was eight. They 
both lectured me and . . . and then they sent me 
to bed, Betty! Of course I didn’t go. I went into 
the lounge, and met a man who was just going 
up for his first term at Oxford. But I’m just 
telling you their attitude. You've not seen Mum’s 


mum ? 
ELIZABETH 
No. This explains her headache, of course. She’s 
maturing. 
CATHERINE 
At her age, Betty? 
ELIZABETH 


I mean, she’s thinking what she’s going to do. I must 
think what I’m going to do. 


CATHERINE 
[ Earnestly. | 
Tell him. Tell him yourself, Betty! 


ELIZABETH 
Kitty, I adore him. I ask you, would you tell a man 
you adored that you were a common swindler? 
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CATHERINE 
But... he... he might just laugh, and kiss you. 
Men are awfully queer about things that worry 
women. 
ELIZABETH 


He might just laugh, and not kiss me. Do you know 
if Dad and Mum are coming here to-day? 


CATHERINE 
The last thing I heard Dad say was, “I must bring 
the old woman to see what is right.”” But I don’t 
think he made a definite appointment for it. 


ELIZABETH 

Darling Dad!—he wouldn't. 
[More seriously. | 

But he’ll have had a dreadful time with his conscience 
all this morning . . . Perhaps 
[She breaks off.] 

I think I see. Mum’s mum is being worldly about it. 
That’s funny, considering how I feel! 


CATHERINE 
But supposing .. . 


ELIZABETH 
Well, if the worst comes to the worst, I shall have 
to tell them all what I really think. 


CATHERINE 
What do you really think? 
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ELIZABETH 
I don’t know yet. But I shall, if the worst comes to 
the worst. One always does. 
[There is a knock at the door, and WITHERS 
comes in. | 
WITHERS 
Mr. Bryan Ropes, miss. 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, well . . . will you see him, Catherine? 
CATHERINE 
Yes—no—that is...no...or yes, all right— 
yes. 
WITHERS 


I understand the “‘ayes’’ have it, miss. 
[He goes out. ] 


ELIZABETH 
[Going to her door.] 
This wretched Opera business! I must change, I sup- 
pose. 
CATHERINE 
Are you really going in a crinoline, Betty? 


ELIZABETH 
What else can I do? Especially now! 


CATHERINE 
You'll make such an awful fool of yourself. 
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ELIZABETH 
I know that. 
[She goes into her bedroom and shuts the door. | 
WITHERS re-enters. | 


WITHERS 
Mr. Bryan Ropes. 

[Ropes comes in. WITHERS goes out, shutting 
the door behind him. Ropes is in evening 
dress; his whiskers have disappeared. He looks 
for a moment at CATHERINE, then bows.] 


RopEs 
It is good of you to receive me, Miss Catherine. 


CATHERINE 
Not a bit. As a matter of fact, I feel rather a vamp 
to-night. 
ROPES 
[ Politely. ] 
ener? ag a VaInDS 
CATHERINE 
Yes. V. A.M. P., vamp. What do you think of this 
frock? 
ROPES 
Charming . . . charming. 
CATHERINE 


Oh, I’d hoped it was much worse than that. 
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[She looks down at herself. | 
It seemed to me as if it left the red ball right over the 
pocket! 


Ropes 
Er—yes. It does, of course. 
[He moves awkwardly towards a chair, then 


stops. ] 
Look here! What I mean is . . . Look here! 
CATHERINE 
[Innocently. | 
Yes? 
Ropes 
Well . . . look here! ...I mean... That is, ’m 


human, after all! 


CATHERINE 
[ Politely. ] 
Really ? 
ROPES 
Yes. I mean, you know . . . one’s only a man, you 
know. Thatis ... well, I mean... of course, 
you hate me! 
CATHERINE 
[Posing. | 
I’m a vamp. They’re simply incapable of hating any 
man. 
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RopPEs 
Yes—well ...Im only a man. I’m... I’m—er 
—vamped. 
[She is silent. ] 
ROPES 


I was pretty well vamped yesterday ... Catherine! 


CATHERINE 
Not really? 
Ropes 
Yes, I mean . . . lots of people think me an ass, you 
Kno Watt 
CATHERINE 
Not really? 
RopEs 


Yes. But I don’t care, as a rule: I mean, what’s it 
matter? Only I had an idea yesterday that you 
thought me rather an ass... ! 


CATHERINE 
Not really? 


Ropes 
Well, I mean, you said things about whiskers. . 
Of course, I daresay it was just small-talk and all 
thate 7.5.3 


CATHERINE 
Oh, no, it wasn’t . . . not really! 
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Ropes 
Wasn’t it? Well, anyway, I...er... found I 
rather cared. I mean... you know... Well, 


I went to my barber this morning. You may 
have noticed! 


CATHERINE 
[Seeing for the first time that his whiskers are 
gone. | 
No. I hadn’t noticed. 


Ropes 
Really? You hadn’t noticed? Not noticed! . . . that 
settles it! 
CATHERINE 
Settles what? 
ROPES 


I shan’t grow them again, whatever happens. 


CATHERINE 
What do you mean by “whatever happens’? 


Ropes 
Well, that was just what I was leading up to... 


only, I don’t want to seem more of an ass than 
you think me. 


CATHERINE 
[ Quickly. | 
Oh, I shan’t! 
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ROPES 
Yes, well . . . thanks awfully! 


CATHERINE 
As a matter of fact, I told Daddy I thought you must 
be awfully clever. He was wondering whether 
you were mad. 


ROPES 
Oh, did he? I mean, was he? 
[ Earnestly. ] 
I say ... look here. I’m not a bit mad, you know. 
There never has been any madness in my family. 
I mean, that might be important, you know. 


CATHERINE 
What was it you were leading up to? 


ROPES 
[ Abashed. | 
Oh—well, I’m not a frightfully good leader-up. 
[He looks down shyly.] 


CATHERINE 
[After a pause.] 
It... it isn’t that you want to . . . to propose to 
anyone, is it? 


Ropes 
I say, you are a ripping help! 
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CATHERINE 
Ah! vamps always are. What I meant was, supposing 
it was me, by any chance . . . we can really start 


fair, because I’m not frightfully good at being 
proposed to. 
Ropes 
Really? Why, by George! I’d have thought you’d 
have struck it every afternoon! 
[He crosses. 
Catherines: > 
CATHERINE 
Now this is just what Betty warned me against! 


Ropes 
[At her side. | 
I...I... Look here,—I’m awfully sorry, but I 
love you! J... I was awake all night about 


it. It’s frightfully short notice, I know. 


CATHERINE 
I wonder if anybody has ever been known to take 
good advice? Say it again! 


ROPES 
May I? I love you! I love you! I love even saying 
it. 
CATHERINE 
[ Nodding. ] 


Betty was quite right. It’s intoxicating. 
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[A pause. | 
Say it again! 
ROPES 
WOVE MOUG 5. CLs se IOVELYOU.<..2 


[CATHERINE nods to herself.] 
I say, won’t you say something now? I mean, I’m 
rather monopolising things. 


CATHERINE 
Betty was quite right. I ought never to have allowed 
you to get so far. It’s not as if I didn’t know 
what was coming. 


ROPES 
You mean e. . ? 
[He turns away. ] 
Oh, well, I understand what you feel about it. 


CATHERINE 
Oh, no, you don’t. Betty was quite right. 


ROPES 
Hang Betty! 


CATHERINE 
She was quite right: it goes to the head. Tell me: 
you were fond of your whiskers? 
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ROPES 
[ Turning. } 
Good Lord! Why, I don’t care tuppence about them! 


CATHERINE 
[ Disappointedly. | 
Oh ... how horrid! How absolutely sickening! 


ROPES 
Really, you know, I don’t understand women. I mean 
. . . you hated them, didn’t you? 


CATHERINE 
Yes ...I1 loathed them. But, after what’s hap- 
pened, I’d like to feel that you adored them. 


Ropes 
Well . ... it's an absurd thing... but, if were 
going to be truthful <j;-.1 mean, |... welljge 
[Breaks off.] 
CATHERINE 


[ Eagerly. ] 
You did have a photograph taken the moment they 
were grown-up, didn’t you? 


ROPES 
Yes—to be perfectly honest, I did. 
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CATHERINE 
And you looked at them every morning ... and... 
and put vaseline on them? 


| Ropes 
[Uncomfortably. ] 
I say, look here... ! 
CATHERINE 
Oh, do say you did! 
Ropes 
Butea. itl se 
CATHERINE 
Do be honest . . . then I will. 
ROPES 
Oh, well . . . asa matter of fact . . . well, I did put 


vaseline on them every now and then. 


CATHERINE 
Horrid greasy stuff! Then you did love them, and it 
did mean something when the barber clipped them 
off ? 
[She crosses to him.] 
Now I suppose I’ve got to be honest! 


ROPES 
[ Bitterly. | 
That will be easy. 
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CATHERINE 
Not if it was 1860! 
Ropes 
Look here ... I’m serious. I’m an ass—but I’m 
a serious ass. 
CATHERINE 


Well, to be perfectly honest, I liked you the moment 
I met you. I liked your queer, round face. I 
knew you couldn’t be as absurd as you looked; 
I dreamed a lot about the real you, last night, at 
the Paddington Hotel, and, this afternoon, I’m 
not at all sure that I don’t love you . . . Aren’t 
you glad that I’m not simpering about in a crino- 
line saying, “Oh sir! “and © Please) sir = 


Ropes 
Oh, I say, do say that bit again . . . the first bit, I 
mean. 
CATHERINE 


Well, I never! Does it take men that way, too? 


Ropes 
Of course it does. 


CATHERINE 
Well, I suppose that’s why they say men and women 
never can understand one another. 
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ROPES 
How do you mean? 


CATHERINE 
You see, it’s the most difficult thing in the world to 
realise that one is exactly the same as someone 
else. 


Ropes 
[Suddenly turning up stage, and apparently going 
through a little Swedish drill with his arms. | 
I say, Ropes, you’re a lucky ass! I say, Ropes! 


CATHERINE 
[Looking at him. | 
Yes. There’s certainly something about you which I 
quite definitely love. More maternal than any- 
thing else, I suppose. 


Ropers 
[Turning quickly. ] 
Oh, I say! That’s spoilt it! 


CATHERINE 
Oh, no, Bryan dear. You've only overheard, by mis- 
take, what wives generally keep from their hus- 
bands till they are forty-five. 


ROPES 
Sort of a last card, eh? 
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CATHERINE 
A last card at forty-five? 
[She laughs. | 
It’s there all the time. 


Ropes 
Oh, well, you’re too clever for me. 


CATHERINE 
Always think that, dear, and we shall be perfectly 
happy! Come and kiss me. I’m not nearly clever 
enough not to want to be kissed. 


ROPES 
Oh! you . 
[The rest of his remark 1s buried in the embrace. 
The Vicar and ANN come in by the left door. | 


VICAR 
[Stopping short at the vision before him. |] 
Dear me! There is some influence, Ann, about your 
mother’s flat which is distinctly erotic! 


CATHERINE 
We're in love, Daddy. 


VICAR 
So I perceive, Catherine. Under the circumstances, 
any other explanation would be most undesirable. 
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ANN 
Kitty, darling! 


Ropes 
Look here, sir, I’m afraid yesterday you must have 
_ thought me a bit of a fool. 


VICAR 
[ Cheerfully. ] 
I thought you were insane, my dear fellow. 


ROPES 
Well, sir . . . I’m—er—in a much more healthy state 
to-day. 
VICAR 
[Nodding.] 


Yes. When one is young, yesterday is wonderfully 
easily dealt with. 


ANN 
Is this another engagement? 


CATHERINE 
Yes, Mother. 
ANN 
Oh, John! 
VICAR 


[To CATHERINE. ] 
I cannot recall, Catherine, that rather daring costume! 
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CATHERINE 
It represents that last bean, Daddy. 


Ropes 
She does look At in it, doesn’t she, Mrs. Head? 


CATHERINE 
[ Posing. | 
Am I not one of the lilies of the field? 


VICAR 
A tiger-lily. I had an idea Mr. Ropes preferred the 
Madonna variety. 


RoPeEs 
[Nervously. ] 
My point of view, sir, has ...er... changed a 
bit. I’m that kind of ass, you see, sir. 


VICAR 
And how am I to know, sir, that when you’ve been 
married to my daughter for a short time, your 
point of view will not change again, seeing that 
that is the kind of ass you are? 


Ropes 
Good heavens! sir, why . . . why, I never have had 
such a passion. I... why... I mean, sir, 


his is serious! 
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ANN 
[Going to Ropes. | 
Don’t tease the dear boy, John 


VICAR 
Ann—the sight of anybody in love with anybody else- 
acts upon vou like strong drink! 


ANN 
And so it ought, John, considering how happy I have 
been with you. 


VICAR 

Crushed and routed! 

[To Ropes. ] 

To return to a vulgar and worldly train of thought, 
Mr. Ropes—are you in a position to support a 
wife? 

CATHERINE 

What does that matter, Dad, in these days? We'll 

support each other! 


VICAR 
Personally, Catherine, much as I love you, I should 
not care to rely upon your supporting me. I 
repeat the question. 


ROPES 
Look here, sir, I don’t consider that mere money mat- 
ters much as regards the happiness of people. As 
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a matter of fact, I have a private income of about 
three thousand a year. 


VICAR 
In that case, I quite agree that money doesn’t matter. 
Well, Mr. Ropes... 


ANN 
[ Gently. | 
Bryan now, dear. 
VICAR 
[Blandly. | 
But have I given my consent? 
ROPES 
Of course, sir, if you refuse your consent, it will be 
pretty orotieni... . lL mean® sit, 10k Gegneciea 


little depressed for a bit! 


CATHERINE 
You don’t know Daddy. He always refuses his con- 
sent. 
ROPES 


[In surprise, to CATHERINE. | 
What! Are you continually ... 


ANN 
[Interrupting. | 
No, no. what Catherine means... 
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VICAR 

[Starting firmly and ending weakly. | 

What Catherine means, Mr. Ropes, is that, in her opin- 
ion, her father has a weak nature. When J was 
a boy, had I said such a thing to my father... 
But what is weaker than harking back to when 
one was a boy? What is less impressive? 
[He wanders across stage, his brow knitted. ] 


RopPEs 
[ Alarmed, in a whisper. | 
I say! 
CATHERINE 


[In lus ear.] 
It’s all right. He couldn’t even make up his mind about 
that, the darling. Don’t you see? 


VICAR 
[ Turns. ] 

Catherine, I very seldom show the real strength of my 
nature. As a rule, I find it better not. But I 
may tell you that I am capable of being as obstinate 
as a mule and as strong as a lion! 

[ WITHERS comes in upon the right.] 


WITHERS 
[To the Vicar. ] 
Mrs. Walter would like to see you in her bedroom, sir. 
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VICAR 
In her bedroom? 


WITHERS 
She has a most obstinate headache, sir. 


VICAR 
Oh. She does not wish to see me alone, surely? 


WITHERS 
I gathered so, sir. 
VICAR 
Are you certain she did not enquire for Mrs. Head 
also? 
WITHERS 
Quite, sir. 
VICAR 
[Blankly. ] 
Oh! 
ANN 


You had better go and see Mother, dear. 


VICAR 
[Crossing. ] 
Yes. 
[He goes out miserably, followed by WITHERS. | 


ANN 
[Coming between them. | 
I do so want really to congratulate you. Marriage can 
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be so wonderful, you know, whatever the picture- 
papers may lead one to suppose. 


CATHERINE 
That’s really why I think that marriage must be such 
an excellent institution! 


Ropes 
How’s that? 


CATHERINE 
Well, people do nothing but warn each other against 
it, and yet it goes on just the same. Bryan, go 
away. Go and row on the Serpentine for ten 
minutes. I want to be alone with Mother. 


Ropes 
Naturally, dear... . at such a moment. 


CATHERINE 
No, most unnaturally. You're going back to Victoria 
again. 
ROPES 


Sorry. Of course I'll go on the Serpentine, at once. 


ANN 
Kitty! This is not the way to treat the man to whom 
you are engaged! 
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CATHERINE 
Oh, but we take it for granted, Mum, that we’re as 
good as married . 


Ropes 
You darling! 
[To ANN. ] 

Sorry. 

ANN 
[Looking from one to the other.] 

Well, really . . . I mean, there are the banns and 
the service and—and everything . . . or aren't 
there, nowadays? 

ROPES 


[At the door. | 
Awftully sorry. 
[He goes out on the left.] 


CATHERINE 
Mum, what I wanted to say to you was this: Let 
Betty alone. Don’t allow Father’s conscience to 
get the better of his sense of decency. 


ANN 
[ Severely. | 
Catherine! Your Father’s conscience must do as it 
thinks best. 
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CATHERINE 
But consciences don’t think, Mum. 


ANN 
You can rely upon your Father’s conscience doing what 
is right and just. 


CATHERINE 
What makes you think so? 


ANN 
Because your grandmother has utterly set her face 
against any exposure. 
[Enter Mrs. WattTer, followed by the Vicar, 
depressed. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Severely to ANN.] 
John and I have had a short talk. 


VICAR 
It would be more accurate to say that your mother 
has had a short talk, and that I was there. 


ANN 
Yes, Mother? 


Mrs. WALTER 
He was practically incoherent as usual. 
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ANN 
He is a little worried, Mother. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Not without reason. I gathered from his incoherences 
that Catherine has got herself engaged to that 
ridiculous creature, Ropes! 


CATHERINE 
[Stoutly. | 
He’s not ridiculous, Mum’s mum! 


Mrs. WALTER 
My headache will not stand interruption. 


VICAR 
I think you ought to go to bed again, you know. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Ignoring him. ] 
My house is becoming a hot-bed. A _ hot-bed of 
intrigue. The fact that my son-in-law is a clergy- 
man merely makes my shame more intense. 


ANN 
Don’t you approve of Catherine’s engagement, 
Mother? IJ—lI think dear Bryan went out of his 
way to appear as he did. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
Nothing else could account for him at all. 


CATHERINE 
Mum’s mum! I won’t have people laughing at Bryan. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Coldly. | 
I have already pointed out one of the things my head- 
ache will not stand. I have come from my bed 
simply to do my duty. 


ANN 
Oh, Mother, must you? 


Mrs. WALTER 
The second engagement has decided me. To have one 
man deceived under my roof is, perhaps, all in 
the day’s work. To have two deceived within 
twenty-four hours makes me feel like Catherine 
de Medici—and I dislike the feeling. 


CATHERINE 
Whom have I deceived? 


Mrs. WALTER 
You are the daughter of your father. Any man you 
marry ought to know the kind of man he is. 
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VICAR 
Telegraphic address, Broadmoor. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Your jokes, John, ring as false as your morals 


ANN 
Mother ! 


Mrs. WALTER 
John, you were carrying my salts. 
[He offers them to her and she sniffs at them.] 
I have seldom felt more abased—never, perhaps, since 
the doctor told me that my husband’s death was 
due to adenoids which should have been removed 
when he was four! 
[She sniffs again at her salts, and hands them back 
to the Vicar. ] 


ANN 
[Nervously. | 
Darling Mother, Father’s adenoids cannot help us 
now! 
Mrs. WALTER 
[ Severely. | 
The lack of them might have helped us considerably. 
Your father, though incredibly and even mon- 
strously stupid, was a man of the most sterling 
and infallible honesty. The fact remains that Mr. 
Haddon has been deceived, and that Mr. Ropes 
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has been entrapped into the family that deceived 
him. 
CATHERINE 
[ Furious. | 
Mum’s mum, that’s the limit? Father! Have I de- 
ceived Bryan Ropes? 


VICAR 
Only in so far as you have persuaded him to marry 
you, my dear. 
ANN 
[Nervously. ] 
Perhaps . . . if they weretold . . . it would make 
no difference? They might just start again. 


Mrs. WALTER 
No man living, Ann, is strong enough to start a 
romance all over again, with the same woman! 


VICAR 
Dear me! I’ve been doing it continually. 


Mrs. WALTER 
What do you mean, you have been doing it continually ? 
A clergyman, and doing it continually? 


VICAR 
Bverysveariot my lite =...) of*our life... my 
dear. Ann has altered. Only a little, of course 
Sta line here, avgreymhdinthere; cscs a 
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point of view—every now and then . . . no one 
notices these things so quickly as a husband. No 
one hides his knowledge so closely. Every year 
of our married life—and they are well over 
twenty—every year I have started my romance all 
over again. I shall continue performing that 
astonishing miracle until I leave this rather absurd 
planet altogether; I am inclined to think, if I am 
lucky, that I shall be allowed, in a future condi- 
tion, to go on being idiotic about my wife. If 
harps are to be played, I cannot conceive of any- 
thing else but that Ann and myself—however in- 
adequately—will take turns at the same instrument. 
[There is a silence. ANN crosses to the Vicar.] 


ANN 


John, whenever you really pull yourself together, you 


are a darling! 


Mrs. WALTER 


I have read of many cases of criminals who showed 


just such a sentimental streak. 


VICAR 


But it is I who am so anxious that the whole truth 


should be told. 


ANN 


Perhaps it is the best thing. 
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Mrs. WALTER 
As we all seem to agree . 


CATHERINE 
But I don’t agree! 


ELIZABETH 
[Coming in through the shding-door, dressed in 
her crinoline for the Opera. ] 
Neither do I! 
[There is a short pause. Mrs. WALTER 1s the 
first to collect herself.) 


Mrs. WALTER 
You have been listening! 


ELIZABETH 
[ Frankly. | 
Yes. 
ANN 
[ Horrified. ] 
Betty! 
ELIZABETH 


I’m sorry I’ma clergyman’s daughter. I’m too human. 


VICAR 
Not at all, Betty. I should have listened myself. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Coldly. ] 
I can quite believe it. 
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VICAR 
[ Gently. | 
But afterwards I should have been ashamed. 
ELIZABETH 
[ Firmly. ] 
I am not ashamed. 
ANN 
Betty! 
ELIZABETH 


I should have been ashamed of accepting Barnaby if 


I hadn’t been prepared to listen. 


Mrs. WALTER 


At least you realise that I know everything? 


ELIZABETH 


Mum’s mum, you don’t know everything. 


the unimportant things . 


Mrs. WALTER 
Unimportant ! 
ELIZABETH 
You are only thinking of yourselves. 


ANN 


Betty, you are forgetting your position. 


ELIZABETH 
I am in serious, horrible trouble. 
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ANN 
My darling! 
ELIZABETH 
All you people go on talking about being deceived, 
whilst every minute I am getting nearer to the 
most appalling tragedy of my life. 


ANN 
My child! 
Mrs. WALTER 
Why you should adopt such an extreme view of being 
engaged to be married, I fail to see. 


ELIZABETH 
Because I love him. 


Mrs. WALTER 
What of that? Why, it was the usual thing—or at 
least quite common, when I was a girl. Besides, 
Catherine is engaged to be married too, and she’s 
taking it without any fuss. 


ELIZABETH 
Catherine? Oh, Kitty, and I warned you! 


CATHERINE 
Bryan Ropes. It was just like you said. I let him 
go too far. 
VICAR 


You let him go too far! 
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CATHERINE 
Betty knows what I mean. 


Mrs. WALTER 
You appear to me, Elizabeth, to be taking the tone of 
the injured party. 


ELIZABETH 
Well, what’s the use of blame? It doesn’t lead any- 
where. 
VICAR 


There is always a very faint chance that it may lead 
to repentance. 


ELIZABETH 
Oh, I’m full of repentance—full of it! I never knew 
what repentance was till now! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Then I think poor Mr. Haddon has the right to know 
that you repent of your engagement. 


ELIZABETH 
But I don’t. I told you I love him. It’s the silly 
joke I repent of. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Joke? 
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ELIZABETH 

Crime, felony,—if you like! It doesn’t matter what 
you call it—it’s the results which count. Don’t 
you see that he’s never met the real me? That 
if he finds out, he may hate me; and that if he 
hated me, it would break my heart! 
[There is along pause. Itis broken by the Vicar, 

who comes to ELIZABETH. ] 


VICAR 
That’s a very big phrase, Betty. 


ELIZABETH 
I know it is. Because it’s only since I met him that 
I knew I had a heart which could break. 
[Another pause. | 


ANN 
[Very gently. ] 
Don’t you think you ought to tell him yourself? 


ELIZABETH 
I daren’t. 
Mrs. WALTER 
[ Nodding. ] 
Do you mean you want him to marry you first? 


ELIZABETH 
[In a whisper. | 
Yes. 
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[They are all silent. ] 
[After a moment, ELIZABETH goes on.] 

You’re all here, sitting in judgment. You've got 
morals on your side, truth, honesty, conscience— 
all the rest of it. I’m not denying it—I’m defy- 
ing it. 

Mrs. WALTER 

Why? 


ELIZABETH 
Faith. Daddy knows what that means. But my faith 
is in myself. 
[To ANN. ] 
What did you feel, Mother, when you fell in love 
with Daddy? 


ANN 
[ Uncomfortably. ] 
Really, dear . 


ELIZABETH 

Faith. You knew you could make him happy. If 
everyone in the world had come and told you you 
couldn’t, you’d not have believed them. That’s 
what I know about Barnaby. It’s no good tell- 
ing me I’m young. I know I am. If I was 
seventy, I shouldn’t be bothering about things like 
love. But you’ve all done it, and if you can’t 
remember what it’s like, you’ve no right to argue 
with people that do! 
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VICAR 
But, Elizabeth, people cannot override all codes of 
honour, just because they are in love. 


ELIZABETH 

They can, and they do. I tell you I know that I can 
make him happy! That’s the biggest thing that 
ever happens to anybody—to know that they can 
make someone else happy. All the other things 
look like foolish little fashions, when that happens. 
I know that I’ve done wrong—I know that, if you 
let me, I’m going to do wrong—but I don’t care! 
[Mrs. WALTER nods again. ] 


ANN 
But I can’t think what Elizabeth means! 


Mrs. WALTER 
What Elizabeth means is “Love is everything.” But 
as it is so true, and has been said so often, and as 
Elizabeth is a foolish young modern, she’s 
ashamed to put it like that. 


VICAR 
One moment. Do I understand that you have now 
veered round again, and that you agree with Eliza- 
beth’s outrageous views? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Entirely. I had no notion the girl had it in her. 
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ELIZABETH 
Nor had I, Mum’s mum. 


Mrs. WALTER 
Until Elizabeth spoke, I had not regarded her engage- 
ment as excessively serious. I understood that it 
would just end in an ordinary marriage. 


ANN 
[ Puzzled. | 
But so it will, Mother, won’t it? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Certainly not. It will end in an extraordinary mar- 
riage—the bride head over heels in love. 


CATHERINE 
Hooray! 
VICAR 
Please, Catherine. I have yet to be dealt with. 


Mrs. WALTER 
I am ready, John. 


VICAR 
This deceit of Mr. Haddon . 


Mrs. WALTER 
Oh, that! I did much the same thing to my own 
husband, 
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ANN 
Mother! 
CATHERINE 
Don’t stop her, Mother. It’s as good as naughty 
reminiscences. Better, because it’s ours. 
[Leaning back. ] 


VICAR 
So my father-in-law was deceived, too! Well, well! 
This confession rather takes the edge off the bit- 
terness of your remarks to me, does it not? 


Mrs. WALTER 


Not at all. 
ANN 
And . . . do tell him yourself, dear! 
ELIZABETH 


I daren’t and I won’t! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Quite right. Why spoil the poor man’s happiness? 


CATHERINE 
How wonderful it would be if you had told him, and 
he said, “Darling, I love you whatever you are!” 


Mrs. WALTER 
Men never do say that. What men actually say, is, 
“My God! you’ve ruined my life!’—and go to the 
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club for the rest of the day, to be congratulated 
by the other members. No—Elizabeth is quite 
right. 
[Taking command. ] 

Now—we have all got to put our shoulders to the 
wheel. 


VICAR 
No. I will not be a party. I shall tell him myself. 


ELIZABETH 
[Breathlessly. ] 

And supposing I deny the whole thing and tell him 
you've made it up because you don’t want me to 
marry, because I’m such a help in the home ?—And 
that’s why you refused your consent And 
then, supposing I go on being Victorian for ever? 


ANN 
[Gasping.] 
Betty, you wouldn’t! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Of course she would. So should I. 


VICAR 
In that case. De si. cere 


Mrs. WALTER 
Let me tell you, my dear boy, that when you are up 
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against full-blooded and determined Sin, there is 
nothing you can do! 


VICAR 

Everybody with any sense of decency, or knowledge 
of human nature, would see that the only chance 
of making this marriage a success is for Elizabeth 
to tell Mr. Haddon the truth . 
[ Rising. ] 

Now, let everybody listen to me. 
[WITHERS comes in. | 


WITHERS 
Lady Susan Rocker and Miss Flane. 

[The Vicar simks into his char again, utterly 
dejected. LApy Rocker and Miss FLANE come 
in. Lapy Rocker ts in the nearest thing to a 
crinoline she has been able to get. Miss FLANE 
is in a pannier evening frock, with Early Vic- 
torian shoulders. | 


Lapy ROCKER 
[Stopping in the doorway. | 
Too . . . too wonderful! 


Miss FLANE 
More than wonderful—striking. It will get into a 


special paragraph. 
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Lapy ROCKER 
I cannot be too thankful that it is in my box, and not 
in dear Rachel Nottingham’s that this thing is 
going to happen. 


Miss FLANE 
It will be the triumph of your career, Susan! 


Lapy RocKER 
[In an ecstasy. | 
And dear Mr. Ropes will have his whiskers! 


CATHERINE 
Um! 


Lapy ROCKER 
[Turning quickly. | 
Oh, there’s the sweet little barbarian! But, my dear, 
you cannot possibly come in that frock! It 
would spoil everything! 


VICAR 
If you remember, Lady Rocker, we were unable to 
accept your kind invitation. 


Lapy RocKER 
Oh, so you were! Then everything is all right, after 
all. Now, wherever is dear Mr. Haddon? 
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ANN 
I ought to tell you, perhaps, that Elizabeth and Mr. 
Haddon are engaged to be married. 


Lapy ROCKER 
No! Yes—lI see it in dear Elizabeth’s big, shy eyes. 


Miss FLANE 
Elizabeth, I congratulate you. If I had only known 
this before I rang up the Press! 


ELIZABETH 
It hadn’t happened then. 
[She goes to Mrs. WALTER and kisses her.] 


Lapy ROCKER 
Everything is being too, too wonderful! And, what 
do you think, dear Vicar? 


VICAR 
I give it up, Lady Rocker. 


Lapy ROCKER 
A real brougham at the door to take dear Monica and 
I, and the bride and bridegroom to dinner at the 
Savoy. Mr. Ropes will have to go by petrol, I’m 
afraid. But he can stop it at Appenrodt’s and 
walk the rest of the way. 
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ELIZABETH 
[ Alarmed. | 
Dinner! Ina restaurant! 


Miss FLANE 
A restaurant . . . ? The Savoy? My dear child! 


Lapy ROCKER 
Call it rather a caravanserai. The sensation of it! I 
do wish Mr. Haddon would arrive! 


VICAR 
[In a dazed way.] 
Our daughter, Ann, in a caravanserai, dressed in a 
crinoline ! 


Lapy ROCKER 
He doesn’t approve of the Savoy. The dear, refresh- 
ing, country thing! But, of course, that is all 
sweet, charming nonsense, is it not, Mrs. Walter? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Oh, absolute nonsense. But then, my son-in-law, Lady 
Rocker, is easily staggered. 


CATHERINE 
I’m not a bit staggered at the Savoy. And, as I’m 
engaged to Mr. Ropes, I think I ought to be there 
too, Daddy. 
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VICAR 
My dear child, when one has refused an invitation 


Miss FLANE 
Engaged to Mr. Ropes! 


CATHERINE 
Twenty minutes ago. 


Lapy ROCKER 
Do you mean to say he accepted you in that frock? 
Ropes! 
VICAR 
My daughter did not propose to Mr. Ropes, Lady 
Rocker. It’s a small point, but I should like it 
cleared up . 


CATHERINE 
I only led him on. 


Lapy RocKER 
[To Miss FLANE. ] 
What can have happened to Bryan Ropes? 


ANN 
But dear Catherine will make a sweet wife. 


Mrs. WALTER 
And so will Elizabeth. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory. Elizabeth and Catherine may not see 
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eye to eye, but then, what the eye sees is not always 
what is actually there, is it? 
[Enter WITHERS. | 


WITHERS 
Mr. Bryan Ropes. 
[Enter Ropes. | 


ROPES 
I don’t mind admitting I’ve had three cocktails. I had 
to celebrate things, even alone. 
[He suddenly takes in the fact that there are other 
people in the room besides CATHERINE. |] 
Oh! . . . good evening, Lady Rocker and—er— 
everyone. 


Lapy ROCKER 
Congratulations, Mr. Ropes. 


Ropes 
[Crossing up to CATHERINE. | 
Thanks. Not bad, for an ass like me, is it? 


Lapy RocKER 
[To Miss FLANE. } 
Monica, he can’t come, his whiskers are gone! 


Ropes 
Well, Catherine wasn’t frightfully keen about them. 
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Miss FLANE 


[Coldly.] 
We were. 
Ropes 
Yes. Well. . . Of *tourse I’m an ass. ... but 
. [mean . 


[He takes CATHERINE’S hand.] 
not quite such an ass as all that! 


Lapy ROCKER 
I must really withdraw my invitation for to-night, 
Mr. Ropes. 
[To Miss FuaneE. ] 
Without his whiskers he’s merely an added expense. 


ANN 
Perhaps, dear Bryan, you'll dine with us at the Pad- 
dington Hotel? 


Mrs. WALTER 
I refuse to dine alone. 


VICAR 
Well, of course . 


Mrs. WALTER 
I also refuse to dine at the Paddington Hotel. 
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VICAR 
Then it is useless to suggest Slater’s, which is my usuai 
alternative? 


Mrs. WALTER 
I was going to suggest, John, that we all dined here. 


VICAR 
I think, for myself, that I would rather catch the nine- 
ten, as arranged. 


Lapy ROCKER 
I do wish Mr. Haddon would come. These anti- 
quarians and people are always so unpunctual. 
Elizabeth, dear, you are going to have the triumph 
of your career! 


ELIZABETH 
[Curtseying. ] 
Thank you, Lady Rocker. 


Lapy RocKER 
[To Miss FLANE.] 
Monica, how can we arrange for her to do that at the 
Savoy? I know! Mr. Haddon must come in late. 


ROPES 
Looks as if he had every likelihood of doing that! 
I wonder if he’s gone to the Kensington Palace 
Hotel to celebrate, too! 
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CATHERINE 
Shut up, Bryan! 


ROPES 
Sorry. 
[Re-enter WITHERS. ] 


WITHERS 
[With some hesitation. ] 
Er . . . Mr. Barnaby Haddon. 
[Enter Happon. WITHERS goes out. Happon 
is dressed absolutely in the evening-dress of the 
early nineteenth century. He comes in, and bows 
to the company. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
Goodness gracious! 


Lapy ROCKER 
Too wonderful! 


CATHERINE 
Oh, I say! 
ROPES 
Good Lord! 
ANN 


Mr. Haddon! I mean, dear Barnaby! 


Miss FLANE 
It is going to be more than a sensation, this! 
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VICAR 
If ever the time had come to speak out . . .. 


Mrs. WALTER 
John! 
VICAR 
I was going to add—“‘it is past now.” 


HapDDON 
I expect you have heard of my engagement, Lady 
Rocker and Miss Flane. I am, as you see, com- 
pletely in accord with Elizabeth’s ideas. It struck 
me that no time was so good, publicly to avow 
myself as her disciple, as to-night. 
[He bows to ELIzaBETH. | 


Lapy ROCKER 
Dear Mr. Haddon, it is too touching, too wonderful! 


Miss FLANE 
Elizabeth, you will never receive another compliment 
like this if you live to be ninety. 
[HaApDDpDON crosses to ELIZABETH. | 


ANN 
[To the Vicar.] 
John . . . John . . . what are you going to do? 
VICAR: 


Nothing. 
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ELIZABETH 
[In a strained voice.] 
Barnaby, why have you done this? 


HapDDON 
Because I felt so certain, dear, that you and I saw alike! 


Mrs. WALTER 
[To the Vicar. ] 
My salts, John! 
[He hands them to her. Mrs. WALTER sniffs and 
hands them back.] — 


Lapy ROCKER 
[Ecstatically regarding the two centre figures.] 
What a picture! 


ELIZABETH 
[ Dully.] 
I can’t go. 
Happon 
Can’t go? 


Lapy ROCKER 
But the brougham is waiting! 


Miss FLANE 
And I’ve been ringing up the Press all the afternoon! 


ELIZABETH 
I can’t go. Everypody would stare at us. 
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Lapy ROCKER 
What’s the child saying? Isn’t that what every woman 
wants? 
ELIZABETH 
I don’t mind being stared at. Perhaps I like it. I 
don’t know. I haven’t had enough of it, yet. 
But I. . . You can’t have people staring at you, 
Barnaby! I won’t have it! 


Happon 
But isn’t it a new crusade? Surely, the more people 
who fling out the banner the better? 


ELIZABETH 
No. No. No. I won't have them staring at you and 
laughing at you! 


HappoNn 
Laughing at me? 


Lapy ROCKER 
Laughing? The best idea of the year! 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Sternly watching the two.] 
Leave them alone, Lady Rocker. They are out of 
your depth. 


ELIZABETH 
They will laugh at you. They might laugh at me. 
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That is nothing. Women are allowed to be silly 
sometimes. If you’ve done this for my sake I 

. I love you for it, but, Barnaby, you must 
be mad! To-morrow you'll be a laughing-stock 
—a horrid joke! 


Happon 
I have certainly done it for your sake, Betty. 


ELIZABETH 
Then it’s up to me to do something for yours. I'll 
not-go., leknow=best.. 1 2-2-5. 1 won't shave 


you laughed at! 
[She buries her face in her hands. He puts his 
arm round her shoulders. There isa slight pause. ]} 


Lapy ROCKER 
[ Feebly.] 
But the brougham . . . it is hired by the hour. . 


ELIZABETH 
[Looking up fiercely. } 
Damn the brougham! 


VICAR 
Elizabeth! 
ELIZABETH 
[To Happon. } 
I said I’d do something for your sake. [I'll tell you 
the truth. I was going to make a fool of myself, 
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anyway—I might as well do it here. I don’t 

care! I’m not this at all. I’m not a bit like it! 

I’m a sham! 

[She tugs at the crinoline, and climbs out of tt, 
standing in a very full petticoat, with the long 
drawers of the period showing beneath it.] 


Lapy ROCKER 
Mad! 
ELIZABETH 
No. Just an ass, like Bryan Ropes. 


ROPES 
Oh, I say! 
CATHERINE 
[ Gently. ] 
But a serious ass. 
ELIZABETH 
I’ve deceived you, Barnaby. I was going on deceiving 
you, because . . . because I wanted you! 


Lapy ROCKER 
This is disgusting! 


ELIZABETH 

I hate crinolines. I hate all this. 
[Takes off petticoat, leaving only long drawers.] 
I like to kick about and stretch my legs, like other 
girls. Wait for me, while I rip off these beastly 
things, and then I’ll show you what I’m really like. 
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Then . . . then you can either . . . either dine 
here with Mum’s mum and the family or . . . 
OPT: 


[She suddenly chokes, turns round and dashes into 
her bedroom. | 


Lapy ROCKER 
Mr. Haddon, you have all my sympathy. What lies 
behind this frightful exposure I don’t know, 
but . 
[Ropes suddenly laughs.] 


Miss FLANE 
I fail to see anything to laugh at, Mr. Ropes. 


Ropes 
“Frightful exposure,” you know. Struck me as 
funny. 
CATHERINE 
[In his ear.] 
Idiot! 
Ropes 


Again! Sorry. 
[He subsides. | 


Lapy ROCKER 
My party is quite wrecked. I shall cancel my table 
at the Savoy. You and I, Monica, will dine at 
that little place in Sloane Street. As for poor 
Mr. Haddon. . . 
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Miss FLANE 
We had better write, Susan. 
[Mrs. WALTER rings her bell. Enter WITHERS. ] 


Mrs. WALTER 
Lady Rocker and Miss Flane, Withers—their . 
er... carriage. And, Withers, there may be 
people to dinner. I will ring, in that case. 
[WiTHERs bows and holds the door open.] 


Lapy ROCKER 
You have all my sympathy, Mrs. Walters,—every bit 
of it. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Grimly. ] 
And you have all mine, Lady Rocker. 


Lapy ROCKER 
[At the door.] 
Too—too kind! Come, Monica. 


Miss FLANE 
I really have no heart for the brougham now! 


Lapy RocKER 
We will cali at Cadogan Place, dear, and exchange it 
for the car. 
[They go out. A pause.] 
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HapDDON 
[To Mrs. WALTER. ] 
May I light a cigarette? 


Mrs. WALTER 
Certainly. 
[Happon does so. ] 
I must say, Mr. Haddon is taking it very calmly and 
well, considering how grossly he has been deceived. 


Happon 
I am very seldom deceived, Mrs. Walter. 


Mrs. WALTER 
[Shar ply.] 
Eh? 
Happon 
Your Charles the Second mirror in the hall, for in- 
stance, didn’t deceive me for a moment. 


Mrs. WALTER 
John, you still have my salts. 
[The Vicar hands them to her.] 
It was given to me by my husband, who guaran- 
teed it to be genuine. 


VICAR 
A man, if I remember aright, of most sterling and 
infallible honesty. 
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ANN 
I hardly like to call him dear Barnaby now. 


VICAR 
It’s rather like a General Election, when you don’t 
know whether the candidate is in or out. 


ANN 
John, don’t make jokes! I feel we all owe Mr. 
Haddon a very deep apology. 


HapDDON 
You needn’t worry, Vicar. The candidate is in— 
by a much bigger majority, lucky devil, than he 
ever dared to expect ! 


Mrs. WALTER 
Are you not a little mysterious, Mr. Haddon? 


HapDDON 
I’m sorry. But I really do know a false antique when 
I see one. Perhaps Catherine could help 


CATHERINE 
[ Startled. | 
I? What do you mean, Mr. Haddon? 


VICAR 
Yes, indeed. What can Mr. Haddon mean? 
[A pause. Happon sits down and leans back.] 
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Happon 
The ugly sister went to the ball, the gayest that ever 
was seen— 
While poor Cinderella stayed at home—a-stitching at 
crepe-de-chine! 
[Another pause. | 


Mrs. WALTER 
The man’s a wizard! 


CATHERINE 
Ye gods. You saw that! 


HaApDDON 
Saw it, and retreated—as I was bound to do. 


ANN 
John, are you mystified? 


VICAR 
Absolutely, dear. Yes, I am thankful to say this is 
nothing to do with me. 


CATHERINE 
Then . . . then that fancy-dress was on purpose? 


HapDDON 
[ Nodding. ] 
I thought I knew Betty well enough to gamble on her 
knowing a fake antique too, and not liking it. 
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[ELIZABETH re-enters, in a frock even more mod- 
ern than CATHERINE'’S. | 


ANN 
Betty! 
VICAR 
Dear me! 
ELIZABETH 
Barnaby—this is me! 
Happon 


[Going to her.] 
I recognize you, dear, perfectly! 
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